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THE WIDOW. 
FROM THE POSTHUMOUS RECORDS OF A LONDON CLERGYMAN. 


, Axout three years aftcr I had finaly settled in London, a pew 
(wis taken in the chapel to which I had been appointed as 


ate preachetgby.a lady, who had become an object of | 
_ @me curiosity in th@Mmeighborhood. She lived in a small ele-| 


t house, near the chapél; saw no company, as it was| 


: oered, and had lately returned from New South Wales. She | 
ay 


s wore black, though not weeds; and her dress was of | 
the simplest kigd. I should probably never have remarked | 
her, but that Tobserved on the alternate Sunday mornings, | 


‘when I did not preach at the chapel, she was regularly to be | 


' 
{ 


see a woman, as she appears to society, with all the conven- 


seen at my church in the city. This attracted my attention, | 
after a while; and,as she was extremely constant in her at- | 
tendance, I felt an anxiety to know something about her. She | 
was an interesting looking person, not handsome, but possess- | 
a countenance Of great intelligence, though commonly suf- 
with an sieeietion of melancholy, The graceful simpli- 

of her dress was striking, and gave me an impression at 
once ofa refined mind. Indeed I have often observed, that in 
there is a something positively intellectual in the style 
dhheir dress. It is true, that a woman of highly gifted mind 
may be an ungainly slattern; it is nodess true, that a woman of 
®very ordinary measure of understanding may dress herself 
with elegance; but, in the case of the slattern, though she 
_ a strong and cultivated understanding, she will not 
a refined mind; and, in the other ease, a good figure, and 

the better taste of a fashionable milliner, will supply the ab- 
sence of taste or refinement in the wearer. But frequentiy 


I graces of art about her, a certain unity which assimilates 
with every thing she wears. The appendages of costume 
as it were, identical with the pérson. Her dress appears 
lf, harmonizes with hegruggjz: 4, ond is a sort of index 
to it. ant that such women are a few of the rare exceptions 
to general rules; but they are occasionally to be met with, and 
ach, as 1 afterwards found, was the fair widow of whom I 
have been speaking. Fair she literally was, for her skin was 
dike snow—and it was brightened by the lustre of a pair of 
jant but soft hazel eyes, that imparted to her features at 
e a glory and an expression beyond description fascinating. 
Ihe beauty of her countenance consisted in its ssion ; for, 
With the | agen of her eyes, she had not a single feature | 
ich would be pronounced even good; but it was the magic | 
mpathy by which those features were blended into one har- 
onigus whole, that gave them their peculiar charm. Every 
incament united in that silent eloquence which speaks a lan- 
too pure for utterance, and addresses the soul rather than 
outward ear. Hers wasa beauty so little positive to the 
yulgar observer, that she passed, with most persuns who saw 
»asan ordinary woman—some allowing that she was good- | 
lokingy but few that he was pretty. 
* What I fave now said of this interesting widow, I confess, I | 
id not diseover until 1 had become better known to her, which | 
7 place about a year after her first attendance at my church. | 
had, nevertheless, interested me greatly, from the moment | 
[beheld her. Her image almost haunted me; yet I forebore | 
jntr ding upon her retirement, feeling that I could have no| 
Hght, cither positive or prescriptive, to impose my ministra- | 
ns where they were not sought. At length, 1 missed her | 
br several successive Sundays. It occurred to me, immediate- | 
? that she had left town for a few weeks, to enjoy the benefit 
the cou air, as it happened to be the particular time of | 
year when London disgorges its masses of population into | 
hose different towns upon tHe. sea coast, which have of Jate | 
years swelled to a prodigious size, in order to be the recipients 
‘those human swarms. I did not chouse to make any inqui- | 
atthe widow’s house, being aware of her extreme reluc- 
to admit strangers, and fearing lest she should attribute 
en.such a common mark of attention to an officious desire to 
intrude myself upon her acquaintance. 
One evening a note was put into my hand, written on com-| 
nom Bath paper, sealed with a black seal, neatly foided and | 
» in'a remarkably small, delicate hand. “I opened it| 
parelessly, imagining it to be some invitation to a party, for in 
this way | was in the habit of receiving great attention from 
different members of my congregation, who were principally 
Persons of wealth and distinction. The contents of the.paper 
Were as follows: 


‘Mts. presents her compliments to the Reyerend Mr. 
“———, and should take it asa great favor if he wouldido her 
the kindness of administering the sacrament to her at twelve 
©clock, to-morrow morning. She has beenconfined to her bed 
several weeks, which has prevented her from receiving it at the 


ps s appointed periods, inthe church. She trusts this will 
SN. 





ufficient apology for the present intrusion. 
TNO, meg street.’ 





Iimmediately wrote a reply, simply stating that I should 
have great pleasure in attending to her request, This, how- 
ever, Was not written merely in accordanee with the conven- 


tional forms of a well-bred courtesy, but with the greatest | 


sincerity; for] had long felt a desire to become known to this 
singular woman. I cannot tell why,—I never could explain to 


myself why,—but certain it is, tat she had interested me ex- | 


tremely. Many women youngér, more beautiful, with the 
advantages of a higher rank in society, were just as regular at 
church, and just as earnest in their public devotions; still none 
had hitherto excited the least interest in my bosom. 1 could 
not account for this; yet I felt the fact wasso, I was anything 
buta romantic man; neither was I apt to be roused to strong 
emotions; still a new feeling seemed to rise within me when- 
ever I thought of this almost mysterious person. 

I confess I retired to rest with a strong and strange impres- 
sion on my mind. It haunted my sleep; I could not dismiss 
it. I rose the next morning early, with a fluttering pulse and 
a nervous excitement of body. I longed for the appointed 
hour of twelve to arrive; and yet, when T thought of the inter- 
view to which I was summoned, a cold thrill passed through 
me. I could not at all analyze my feelings; to account for 
them was utterly out of the question; asJ could recall nothing 
to my mind which should awaken them. 

The hour of twelve came, and I proceeded to the widow’s 
house. I was ushered up stairs, into a small drawing-room, 
furnished with a taste which greatly confirmed my precon- 
ceived notions of the mistress of the mansion. Nota useless 
thing was to be seen,—and yet, every object was ornamental. 
I am naturally an unobserving person; I never look at objects 
in detail; and, therefore, if called upon to describe what the 
roé6m contained, I should scarcely be able to enumerate any 
thing beyond the chairs and tables. The effect of the whole 
arrangement, however, could not escape my attention, insensi- 
ble as I am generally to matters of this kind. There was the 
reflex of a mind in every thing my eye fell upon. There was 
an object evident, though not intended—an intellectual keeping 
in the whole arrangement. 

I had not been in the oom ageve two minutes, when I was 
requested to walk up stairs, and ushered into the. widow’s 
dressing room. Sne was reclining upon a sofa, dressed in a 
white wrapper of common English dimity. On her head wasa 
plain cambric night-cap, with a single frill, that encircled her 
round, pale face, and added to the soft beaming of her bright 
but languid eyes, as they were occasionally animated by the 
excitement of conversation. She apologized for not rising as I 
entered, being still so weak, though graduvlly recovering from 
a severe attack of fever, that it was painful to her to remain 
long in an upright position. I begged she would make no’ 
apology, and expressed my satisfaction at seeing her in a state 
of convalescence. She moved her head gently, in acknow- 


| ledgment of my civility, for just so she regarded it, but made 


no reply. 
I felt embarrassed. She perceived it, and said, ‘I am anx- 


| ious to return thanks to Almighty God, for raising me from a 


sick bed, and to show my sense of his mercies by receiving 
the sacrament at your hands.’ This appeal to my professional 
character gave an impulse to my feelings that instantly turned 
the current of my thoughts; and I told her how happy I should 
be to perform a duty at once so sacred and so consoling. 

The conversation now took that turn which was likely to pre- 
cede the administration of so solemn a rite. I soon perceived 


that her knowledge of scripture was profound, and her reading | 


in theo!ogy extensive and varied. Onur discourse lasted at least 
two hours, before she received the sacrament. 

Her manner throughout this visit had been reserved, but not 
cold. Her voice hada low, thrilling sweetness, which realized 
to my fancy that whispering of angels to children ingleep, so 
beautifully conceived and preserved among the national super- 
stitions of Ireland. Amid all her elegance of mind and of man- 
ners, there wasan utter absence of art in every thing she said 
or did. I was extremely gratified by the intérview. 

From this time | saw her at certain intervals. Her recovery 
was so slow, that she herself apprehended her end to be drawing 
near: I therefore prayed with her frequently. She was at 
length recommended change of air, as the only chance of re- 
storing her. She accordingly went into Devonshire, and for 
— of four months I neither saw nor heard any thing of 
her. - 

Just before Christmas, Mrs. returned to her small ele- 

gant house in town, completely recruited in health. Icalleda 
few days after. She regeived me in the drawing-room, with 
her usual reserve, and heard my congratulations, with a bow; 
then diverted the conversation to a different theme. After a 
short visit, I expressed a hope to be allowed the honor of occa- 
sionally calling. 

‘It has been my habit, since my return from abroad, to live 
almost entirely alone; in fact, I have long desired to see no one, 
save the members of my establishment; for mine, sir, is hot a 
mind that seeks ts enjoyments in the active recreations of 
‘life. As my pastor, I can have no objection to be favored 
with your occasional visits, as I trust my soul’s interests would 


ibe likely to be advanced by such an intercourse with one 
;whom I have now for some time looked up to as my spiritual 
| director.’ 


; ‘Lam flattered, madam, by your permission, and the more 
| flattered, since I have had the good fortune to obtain your fa- 
vorable opinion.’ 

‘Professionally,? she replied, with a slight emphasis, ‘you 
| have obtained it; bat having had the honor of so slight a per- 
| sonal acquaintance with you, 1am unwilling to be supposed to 
| form an opinion, except upon tangible and justifiable grounds. 

I have certainly derived both gratification and instruction from 
| Your exertions in that ministry, in which I have no doubt you 
| will prove an efficient and valuable member.’ 

There was something in her conversation constrained and 
formal, and I replied only by a bow. Appearing to feel that 
she had mixed up with her last observations less of urbanity 

|than was her wont, she made some common-place remarks 
{upon matters which I do not now remember, and I took my 
leave. . 

In spite of the dignity with which the sacred character of my 
profession invested me, I felt abashed in the presence of that 

singular woman. Whenever I visited her, I always found her 
manners the same in kind, though not in degree. Her reserve 
gradually abated; still, [ could never trace the slightest ap- 
proach even to that familiarity generally admitted in social 
intercourse. I plainly perceived that her mind was not quite 
at ease. Young as she evidently was, for her age did not exceed 
thirty, it is not likely that any of the ordinary accidents of life 
would have so warped her woman’s nature, as to contract her 
into all but a recluse. She never adverted, in any way, to the 
cause of her love of solitude. Her conversation, though never 
gloomy, was always grave; nor did she by any means confine 
itto religious topics, though these were frequently the subjects 
upon which her mind loved to ponder. Every visit whieh I 
paid to Mrs. ———— only increased my desire to repeat it; amd, 
before 1 was well aware, it came home to my conviction, almost 
with the shock of some great unexpected convulsion, that.E 
loved her. I could not delude myself—my heart pleaded guilty 
to the conviction. ‘ “ 

Rumors soon began to prevail, that I was paying my ad 
ses to the secluded widow. This distressed me exceedingly, as 
I was fearful how it might operate upon a mind so sensitive as 
hers; but it appeared to produce no impression. The 
reached her ear, yet she seemed to disregard them altogether. 
The unsullied dignity of her feelings kept her above the int 
ence of such vulgar provocations to annoyance. There was 
not the slightest alteration in her mannerowards me, whi 
had never approached to any thing like social familiarity; sti 
she always gave me to suppose that my society was agr 
to her. My visits in this way continued for coum months, 
with little or no variation. Ihad not yet declared Myself, but 
determined to do so, as the report of my intentions to the 
widow were becoming daily more and more prevalent. Imade 
my sentiments known to her by letter. Her reply was charae~ 
teristic. 

‘Mrs. ——— regrets that she cannot entertain Mr. uf) 
proposal. She has determined never again to marry; but hopes, 
nevertheless, this will not deprive her of the occasional plea- 
sure of his society, as usual.’ 

1 was mortified at this refusal; the more so, as thefe was so 
little feeling expressed. There was a mystery in the character 
of this interesting being, which J could not penetrate. 

In spite of her gentle but cold rejection of me, my soul clung 
to her image with a fervor which 1 began to feel to be criminal, 
and tried to repress. ‘The struggle was great, yet I in part 
prevailed. For many days I did not see her—I believe, for 
nearly a fortnight; but by this time my mortification had some 
wiiat subsided, and I renewed my visits. 

Upon entering the room in which she was seated on a low 
ottoman, she rose with unusual quickness, her countenance 
glowing with a tender commnanann had never before observed, 
and extendedherhand. I placed mine withinit, bowing some- 
what distantly at the same time; and she said: 

‘My dear sir, ] hope you have thought me neither cruel nor 

; unkind, in declining the honor of so flattering an alliance as that 
| with which you have proposed to honor me. J have a vow in 
| heaven whieh cannot be broken. Believe me, 1 esteem you 
| highly; but there are reasons why I cannot marry you.’ 

* ‘My dear madam,’ I replied, with subdued emotion, sif there 
| really are reasons, which you judge to be a positive bar to my 
| happiness, I can have no right to urge you further. Imust 
| learn to bear my disappointment with patience, though I cannot 
| do so without regret. Still, after what has passed, I feel it 
necessary, for my own peace of mind, that f should cease to. 
visit you.’ 

‘As you please; but favor me with your company to-morrow 
at twelve, and | willendeavor to convince you that my rejection 
was not guided by eaprice. 1 owe it to your kind and truly 
liberal feeling towards me, to disclose why I have declined be- 
coming united to you by the nearest atid dearest of all [veel 
I promised to call on the following gporning,, and my 


leave. 


| 
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_ »@INCINNATI MIRROR, ‘AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITE F NCE, AND ‘THE. 
The next day after the usual formal salutations had gpssed | of agreen-grocer, who served the family. My boxes weresent| ‘I'was shortly put on boardship wi arty of convicts, 

between us, and I was seated in her little drawing-toom, she |for the next morning, when, to my surprise, my keys were| seene was dreadful. I was mixed w fh the’ of my sex, 

said, ‘Now, my dear sir, I will show you at least that you pos-| demanded, in order that the trunks and packages might be! who derided my silence, and mocked at w called m 


sess my confidence. pier what has passed, I have made up searched before the messenger would be permitted to take| pretended innocence. ‘There was no shun contact of 
my mind to tell you? Surprised at such a requisition, I retired to Place,| these women, and I felt the pollution like a blast. Their 


somewhat strange history of my life. | them.’ , eap 

is is due to you; and, when you have heard it, my motive | to ascertain the reason of so unusual ademand. Upon inquiry,| ribaldry, their indecency, their exeerations, disgusted and 

‘for declining your generous proposal will be sufficiently ob- | I found that several of Lady ’s trinkets had been missed,| palled me. Still there was nu escape; I was linked tomy dee 

vious. jand, fromeomething that the housemaid had said, with whom | tiny by too strong a manacle to be separated by the frail efforts 

*My father wa land-steward to a nobleman, from whom he |I had long been upon the worst terms, [ was suspected of hav-| of an inexperienced woman. : 

received a handsome income; but being a man of extravagant |ing taken them. Conscious of my own innocence, I readily} ‘After a short time 1 beeame in some degree reconeiled to 

habits, he died when I had reached my fourteenth year, and | produced my keys. I perceived a smile. of triumph upon the; my condition, dreadful though it was; for there is no draught 

1 was left the eldest of four children. My mother was imme- ‘lip of my accuser, as the little instrament was fitted into the | from the cup of misery so bitter butit may be swallowed, with 
The box was opened, and, to my unspeakable amaze- complacency at least, if not without a fierce recoil of heart, 


diately put into one of the porter’s lodges, at the main avenue lock. . 
of the park, and I was taken into the house as a sort of nur- ment, two rings and a broach were found in a corner-of one of | During the passage I occasionally fell into conversation with 
one of the female convicts. She was a young creature, seduce. 


sery companion and lady’s maid to the youngest female chil- | my trunks, wrapped ina piece of silver paper. 3 
dren. | ‘I stood before the party, unable to uttera word. I was! ed, bya villain who courted her, to rob her mistréss. Her love 
‘I had been well educated. Being naturally quick, I had stunned by the surprise. An officer was sent for, into whose| got the better of her diseretion, and she was DGy paying the 
availed myself of the advantages which my father’s partiality custody I was committed, and sent to the police office for ex-| penalty of her folly. 1 found her an artes rathe Na Vicious 
had procured for me, and might really be called an accom- amination. The evidence against me was not to be denied.| girl; very ignorant, but very tractable, She datly sought m 
plished girl. ‘The change of condition was saddening to my |The trinkets had been found in my trunk. I could only pro- | side. She liked my conversation, which I was glad to give 
ambitious spirit; and, though [ submitted with tolerable ac- | test to not having placed them there, but could produce no proof, her the benetit of, as it withdrew her from the suciety of her 
quiescence to such a complete reverse, it became, nevertheless, |of my innocenee. I shrank from the degradation to which I| more depraved companions, and, to a certain degree, prevented 
evident that J was uneasy under the yoke of servitude. I did | was subjected. To be exhibited as a thief to the gaze of the the influence of vicious example upon her extremely govern. 


not sufficiently feel the disparity between imyself and those | crowd ina public office—exposed to the vulgar sarcasms of an| able mind. 
whom I was appointed to serve. 


This was occasionally hinted | unfeeling rabble, and adjudged guilty of a crime from which| ‘By the time we had reached our destination, I had settled 
to me in a way that made my heart heave. ‘I'he young ladies my very soul recuilecd—was more than I could bear. My heart; down into a gloomy resignation to my fate. I did not at firg 
often brought to my recollection that I was their servant, and ;sickened. I fainted; and when I recovered, found myself in a| resort to religion, which would have kept my spirit buoyant 
this stung me bitterly. Still [ neither practised nor expressed |hackney coach, between two strange men. The truth was! upon the wings of a holy-hope, in this our of my need; 
rebellion; but it was perceived that 1 was not happy in, nor soontold. I had been committed ona charge of felony, and| but I leaned upon the weakersupport of fy reason, and found 
resigned to, my present situation. I could not help being con- | was on my way to Newgate, to take my trial. ; ita feeble and insufficient prop. “Reflection, however, bro 
scious of my own natural and acquired superiority over those | 1 uttered nota word, but sat silent and confounded. Could| the dove of comfort to my soul: The aspirations of devotion 
of whom I was the servile companion—and had malice enough |it be possible?—I was to be cast among common felons, and. finally breathed from it, and 1 became 4 new being. My resi 
to show it whenever an opportunity occurred. brought up before a jury of my country, to be tried for an of-| nation was at length complete. ‘Though | felt humbled—de. 

‘Lady H was a weak woman, without energy, either fence that might affect my life. There was no evading the) graded—lI acknowledged the infliction to be merited from God, 
bodily or intellectual; fvolishly indulyent to her children, and ‘disgrace. When the coach stopped at the prison door, { was! but not from man; andthencetorward a murmur never escaped 
“intolerant of those who thwarted them in tke slightest particu- given over to the charge of the governor, who put me into a\ my lips. 

lar. But then, her husband was an Irish earl, with an income small room, occupied by two women, committed tor trial upon| ‘We were at length landed at Port Jackson. A thrill of in- 
of forty thousand a year; she was, therefore, privileged to be | accusations of a similar nature. My heart sank within me at! explicable emotion passed through me, as I descended the side 
every thing she pleased ; and it washer pleasure to be atrifling, the bare idea of being the companion of criminals; but there of the ship, to be conveyed to the scene of my future destina- 
heartless puppet, whose chief delight consisted in hearing her , was no chance for me. | tion. Ina few months after my arrival, Lraised myself @ 
girls called my lady, as in seeing herselt worshipped as asome- | ‘1 was now in a common prison—the companion of the most| the degraded level of those who had been the companions 
thing more than woman, in the palpable form ot a peer’s wife. degraded among my fellow beings—about to be tried for my! my voyage. My accomplishments gave me an i 
‘life—perhapshanged; and if I escapeda halter, without doubt this growing colony, which 1 soon turned to account. Ty 
ito be transported. My feelings at this terrible moment cannot, perfect mistress of music; drew with considerable ) 
gemleman. | be colored, by description, up to their true hues of sadness, 1 tude; spoke Italian and French with fluency—quali 

‘He had ‘requently spoken to me ina harsh tone of rebuke, |felt as if I had a scorpion within my bosom, full of vigorous, not readily found at Port Jackson. I gained more than a com- 

which so deeply offended my pride, that he became my aversion, | life, and that [ was under one perpetual infliction of its sting.) petency in giving lessons, and afforded such satisfaction that I 

and his house my purgatory. 1 at length determined to quitit, |The consciousness of my innocence, and my indelible abhor-| liad soon a greater number of pupils than I could conveniently’ 
but knew not to what sort of employment I should address my- | rence of any thing in the shape of dishonor, (for this had always, attend to, 

self for a living. (been a strong bias of my nature,) made me shrink with horror; ‘1 now made money. My conduct since my arrival had 

‘About this time Lord [———’s eldest boy returned from | fromthe degradation to which I was thus wantonly exposed. 1], been irreproachable, and I found myself so generally respected, 
Oxford. He wasa tall gawky youth, in his twentieth year, {threw myself upon a seat, and wept; I could willingly have! that 1 was soon enabled to increase the amount of my terms for 
with a tawny complexion and thin flaxen hair, protruding teeth, | suffered death at the moment, by the hand of him who looks, tuition. My own story of the charge upon which I had beea 
and a tongue so big as sadly to mar his articulation. As this | through man’s little life, and directs the hour when he shall, sentenced to transportation was at length received with implicit 
scion of an aristocratic house was frequently with his sisters, 1 | yield it up into the hands of the Giver; but to be brought to| credit, and I was generally considered the innocent victim of 
saw a good deal of him, and, to say the truth, he was very civil | trial before a public tribunal, was to me at once a disgust and) evil machinations, 
to me, without being either rude or arrogant. When he made aloathing. I shrank within myself, and trembled from excess! ‘My occupation tended goyrestare the tone of my ntindI- 
» hissisters a present, something was always ollered tome, but L of mental agony. ‘The ce rtaifity of conviction stared me in the | had little time to dwell upon the gloomy events of the past, and 
invariably declined it. tace, for | had no evidence to bring forward to rebut the odious, the future was sufliciently promising. It was a consolation te 
‘After a while, his attentions to me became less equivocal, | charge upon which | had been arraigned. me to perecive that, in the land to whieh I had been exile 
and begon to be disagreeable. My soul spurned at the ideaot | How my soul sickened! One of wy female companions was| upon a charge of the greatest moral enormity, I was treated 
sucha man harboring a thought hostile to my purity, and 1 re- | a young woman, about my own age, respectable in appearance,) not only with respect, but my society was courted, and my) 
ceived his advances with expressions of disapprobation not to as far as her condition of life was concerned, but, in every | talents*extelled. This natyrally flattered me, and spurred me 
be misunderstood. He seemed surprised at my warmth, but ' 











Her lord was a swearing, swaggering, coarse sert of man— 
in intellect below mediocrity, and in manners any thing buta 


other respect, a living representative of reckless profligacy., to greater’ex ns. ¢ 
forebore to repeat what he saw had given me oifence. She had been committed for shop-lifting, asystem of plunder! ‘1 ire uemtreouibved to the columns of a newspap 
‘My sentiments towards this young man were those of per-| which she had practised for years, with astonishing success. , established bYasperson under circumstances very similar 
fect indifference, [ considered hiim a harmlesscreature,having As she had always looked forward to detection some time mine. He had begg tranfported upon a charge of forgery, and 
the inclination, though not the spirit, to be deliberately wicked, | or other, when the consununation came she was prepared for it, his innocence was discovered just when six years of the period 
and that $e was innocuous, theretore, trom fear rather than and therefore felt no shock. She talked of her guilt with an) for which he was condemned had transpired; but he pteferred 
from prineiple. Still he was harmless, and | tolerated his pre- | unse+ ily flippaney, that rendered her approach to me a positive living in the country where he was now settled, an making 
sence even when it was disagreeable tome. He d.a not at all infliction. She laughed aud sung, as it her present condition! money, to returning toa home where disgrace might still point 
resent the manner in which i had puta stop to his growing | were a pastime, and she had nothing to fear in the issue of her! at him the finger of scorn, and malice stamp upon his character 
attentions, but offered me many little civilitiesin a imannerthat trial. ‘Though young, she hat the indelible seal of licentious-| the opprobrium of unmerited shame. The second year after 
Tcould not rebuke, but which I nevertheless sutlered to pass | ness upon her. , his arrival, he established, at Port Jackson, a paper, whiel 
without acknowledyment. x ‘My other companion was an elderly woman, who had been! met with such success that it svon brought him an excelfent it 
*f perceived that his sisters relished not the manifest par- | sent to prison for pawning some triiling articles of furniture come. He was still a young man, in histhirty-sixth year. Af 
tiality with which he viewed me. ‘Their manner grew colder | belonging to the landlord of a miserable lodging in alow street! his innocence had been declared, and his pardon proclaim 
and more rigid. I was made less their companion than L had | nearSt.Giles’. ‘This woman told her tale oi guilt with a quiv-| his society was courted by the first people in the colony. He 
been acetstomed to be, and was discarded altogether trom their ering countenance. The calls of hunger had urged her to the) proved to be a person of good talents, and showed great disetg 
confidence. This did not greatly move me, for [neither loved commission of a deed which even starvation cannot palliate in| tion in conducting his journal. ‘ 
nor respected them; and they did mea kindness, ot which they 
* were indeed ignorant, by leaving me so much nore to the cou 
panionship of my own thoughts. 1 was still with them every 
day, and consequently saw their brother trequently; he always 
appeared very happy when I was by, often exercising his huge 


ie 


the eye of the law. Some charitable person had paid for the) ‘1 occasionally sent him short articles, which were gh 


aceommodation which she en) ryed in common with myself received and inserted. As my initials always 


appeared 
and the other female criminal. ‘There was a complete con- 


those articles, it was soon known by whom they were writfely 
trast between them: the one was old and penitent—the other! and my talents were still more extolled. My life might be now 
young and reckless. T had little conversation with either.; considered one of unbroken prosperity. 1 earned ey rap 
tongue with an energy which, if it proved his gift of speech, by My own thoughts were sufficient to engross my whole atten- idly, and was amassing a comfortable income. first year 
no. means proved his eloquence. ~ \tion. T had searcely room for any sympathy; my own case! 1 put by four hundred pounds; and, by the end of the fourd 
Thad alittle room, adjoining that of the ladies, appropriated | appeared so immeasurably harder even than that of my aged) was worth upwards oi two thoufand. IT had now nothin 
exclusively to my own privacy. One morning, while sitting | companion. : repine at. > 
alone in this chamber, | was startled by the entrance of young! ‘Day after day passed on, but there was no change in the! ‘My contributions to the newspaper brought me in €on 
Lord . He apologised for intruding. lL rose, as a hint scene before, me, and its horrible monotony almost drove me, with its editor. 1 found him a mild gentlemanly man, and 
that I did not desire him to be seated, and, observing me red- mad. My brain burned, my throat swelled, my blood leaped} confidence mereased with our literary intercourse. He belie 
den, he immediately unfolded to me the purpose of his visit— through me—and I was soon laid upon a sick bed. For three! me to be innocent of the crime for which I had been ¢ 
which was no less than to declare his passion for me, and make weeks my life was despaired of; but I recovered only to the, demned, and his sympathy towards me was no doubt stre 
me an offer of his hand. I smiled at the proposal, pointed out reality of a condition that seared my very soul, and of a dis-' from having similarly sutiered. 1 was pleased with his 
the impossibility of my becoming legally umited to the heir of grace that wil!l cling to me for the rest of my days. | opinion, and he seemed no less pleased with mine. Mine Bae 
an earldom, whilst he was a minor, and civilly declined the — *The trial atlength cameon. I need not detail it. My crime| been a difficult and dangerous position. Throwm among be 
intended honor. He was evidently chagrined, and made an‘! was stated, and witnesses brought forward to prove that the) most profligate of my sex,an outcast from my country, degrad 
effort to expostulate. 1, however, cut the matter short by are- missing trinkets were discovered concealed in my trunk. 1) under the sentence of its laws, I had still not suffered thecom 
spectful but peremptory refusal. was found guilty,and condemned to be transported tor fourteen tact of pollution to taint the principle of virtue, which was ev 
Shortly after this, I was accused by the earl of having at- years, The solemn monotonous voice#of the judge, as he pro-| strong within me. I had elevated myself, from the deep 
tempting to seduce the affections of his son. I repelled the nounced sentence upon me, still rings in myears. Never shall) moral debasement, to a respectable position in society; 
charge with indignation, and was desired immediately to quit |I forget the horrors of that day. There are sufferings which) though the brand of infamy remained still upon me, I had eome 
the house. I must do Lord the justice to say, that he |we wonder we can support and live. A deadly sickness came| out of thed@rnace of aflliction spiritually purified, though le 
came forward in my defence, and exonerated me from any at- | over me, and the very tood I ate seemed to turn to gall. The! gally degraded. 4 
tempt upon his heart; but the father was inexorable, and I was | whole mass of my flesh appeared converted into quicksilver,} ‘Our literary intercourse, which brought us a good deal to 
desired to seek another abode. 1 prepared to obey, without the | quivering in every fibre, and pressing upon my overloaded heart) gether, had continued upwards of a year, when Mr.—-—— 
slightest reluctance, though I knew not where in the world to | with the weight of a mountain. Not a tear trickled from my| made me an offer of his hand. I was taken by surprise: J 


look fora home. ‘The family was in London, where I bad not | eyes; their sockets were scorched like a fustface ; th moment never once entertained a suspicion that our friendship 
a single acquaintance, 


the relief came, it was dried up, and the.fever of my agony re-| likely to lead to such an issue. a was indeed natural enouga| 
‘J quitted the earl’s mansion, and took alodging at the house | mained unassuaged. but the thought had not for an ‘Mnstant eecurred to me, ané ® 
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embarrassed. He was sn"im m ed 
rent, lived from guilt, by the very laws had 
ndemned him, while I was still a criminal—still under ‘the 
‘gium of a crime which I could not think of without a harrow- 
jog pang. | was distressed at his proposal, because I foresaw 
that it would force me to give him pain, for I was determined 
ertogoa degraded thing to the arms ofa husband. *While 
feontinued single, the glowing spot of infamy by which I was 
gncircled, surrounded only myself; the moment I united my- 
gif in the sacred bands of marriage, I should draw the man 
king of this union within the same sphere of moral 
Jution.. Why should I spread the blight of contagion upon 
“pother? No! 1 acknowledged the generous preference with 
ghich he flattered me, but peremptorily declined his proposal. 
tHe urged the respect which was entertained for my charac- 
jer in the colony, the general opinion of my innocence, and im- 
plore unless my heart were decidedly opposed toa union 
7 etic make him happy. 
was not to be moved. My principles were too fixed to 
wander, when once it had become the settled conviction of my 
‘gal that I was acting rightly. I felt myself bound not to in- 
“gglve another in the shame, however unmerited, which had so 
= pily fallen upon me. 
sAbout this time an unexpected event occurred. A remis- 
gon of my senteace arrived from England, and I was no longer 
‘gconvict; yetit imparted no triumph to my heart. ‘That had 
been seared, and the cicatrice was not to be eradicated. If 
the wound was heaied, a deep unsightly scar remained, and | 
yer could forget having suffered transportation for robbery. 
innocence, indeed, had ever beén a solace to me. It was 
mown to my God, in whose sight, and in communion with 
fim, I enjoyed the consciousness of it, with a lofty sense, of 
option. But, in the eye of the world, @eanker had been 
pon me, and even though the canker was removed, the foul 
‘dark spot remained, which nothing could expunge. It was, 
sowever, a satisfaction to me that my innocence had been 
laimed, though the stain left upon my name was not to be 
ced. 
” sBy the same ship which conveyed my liberty, I reeeived a 
fetter from my mother, fully detailing the singular revelation 
‘my innocence. It was as follows:—The housemaid, who 
suggested the search of my things when I quitted the ser- 
» of Lord H , was taken suddenly ill. The terrors of 
h overcame her, and, stung by remorse, she sent for my 
ther, to whom she declared that she had herself placed the 
Bakers in my trunk, in order to fix the guilt of robbery upon 
ae, for whom she entegtaified a violent antipathy. The girl 
recovered, but lier consciénce had beenso severely probed, that 
she maintained the truth of her statement... She was dismissed 
Wher service, and I restored to. ffeedom. «To my mother, 
quitted the lodge in the Earl of H— -’s park imme- 
upon my conviction, his nobl@dady sent a tean-pound 
note, by way of compensation for the injury I had sustained in 
being sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation, wmder a 
e sentence—but the expected beneficiary had the spifit to 
eturn it. 
No sooner Was I placed on the same footing with himself, 
‘than my generous friend again proposed to marry me; observ- 
gythat the objection which hadi@igected iny fo/mer determi- 
tion, could now no_longere *This was true;, neverthe- 
Tess, I still had so:ne difficulty in’ acceding to hi® wishes. I 
was indeed declared to be innocent, but I had paid the degrad- 
ie malty of guilt. I had placed myself in a comfortable 
Birodence ug a single woman, and was, comparatively, 
ppy; why, then, should [ alter my conditiow§ upon the 
chance of not improving it? He, however, eontin 
"me with the tenderest importunities; and 1 at fength con- 
‘sented. He had already accumulated more than a competency, 
iwhich he justly considered our united exertions would much 


a ent. 
‘We were united just as I had attained my twenty-fourth 
~ year. Our union was a happy one.. He was the kindest of 
usbands, and used in his fondness to say that I was the best of 
wives. We had no children; a circumstance, to my mind, not 
to be regretted—as their names would have been ever coupled 
with the legal expulsion of their parents from home and coun- 
try. By our united endeavors, the property of,the paper greatly 

increased. 
‘We were five years married, and during the whole of that 
pegiod, to the best of my recollection, we never exchanged one 
ind word. The chastenings with which we had each been 
ted, tamed the rebellious spirit, and wore down the edge ot 
ir passions. ‘We had both been improved by what in many 
is a great source of moral mischief. Our society was every 
where courted. We were invited to the governor’s table; he 
visited us at our own, and we could hardly be said to have a 
wish ungratificd. But this cloudless state of things could not 
st. The course of human events must have its interruptions, 
we shall pass through no probation. The sky lowered, at 
ngth, and the gloom of desolation visited our dwelling. My 
husband died, ra short illness of three days. This was 
Indeed a severe shock to my feelings; but they had endured 


“heavier trials, and I was therefore able to bear it with that for- 
tude with which the unfortunate are ever familiar. My loss 
sré@e; for I was once more left alone im the world. He 
béman excellent husband, and an endeared friend. I 
med for him with a deep and enduring sorrow. 1 was, 
éver, satisfied that his change from time to eternity was one 
corruption to incorruption. His harvest was reaped in 
faven. He had goneto his inheritance, where, I trust once 
more to join him, when the frail thread of existence shall be 
snapped, and I shall be laidin the grave, in a land remote from 
Abat in which his ashes were deposited. 

‘His death left me a widow, with twenty-four thousand 
nds. My hand wa®almost immediately sought; but I ap- 
Prciced the motive, and rejected with silent scorn several 

erested suitors. When the 
expired, I returned to England. 
t was not without regret that I quitted a country to which 
was sent under such evil auspices, but, nevertheless, in 
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year of my widowhood had 


true happiness,.and stored. u 
elements for future enjoyment in that country where it is*for 
evermore—“Where the Wicked cease from troubling, and 
where the weary are at rest.” I quitted it, however, and ar- 
rived in England just two yearssince. Lave secluded myself 
from society, because I do not choose tajexpose myself to the 
risk of those mortifications which none an escape from, when 
they court communion with the great and the gay, upon whose 
name the brand of obloquy has once fallen. Seclusion is now 
so completely my habit, that society would be to me a penance. 


avoid it, therefore, because it would furnish no enjoyment 
to me. 


which I had enjoyed. e 








‘Now, sir, you have the little history of my life; and from it 
you will probably understand why I have declined the honor 
of your hand. I cannot help feeling that I am still a degraded 
woman inthe eye of the world; and not forthe wealth of that 
world would I involve an unspotted name, and especially that 
of a clergyman, in the odium which, to a certain extent, must 
everattach to mine.’ 

She ceased; and, extending to me her trembling hand, a tear 
glistened in her dark bright eye. ' 

‘l appreciate your motives, dear madam,’ FP'said, ‘and honor 
you for them. But who would dare to breathe a calumny upon 





urged |i 








an innocent woman, and that woman the wife of a clergyman? 
The more your history becomes known, the more you would 
be honored.’ 

‘No, sir, the more I should be pitied; and how frequently is 
| the pity of the multitude allied tocontempt? I would not have 
my history known. I do not desire the world’s pity, neither 
| would I provoke its scorn—I shrink from both. I desire to be 
unknown, unnoticed, unpitied, but not despised. Your good 
opinion of me is a watered spot in the wilderness of my being, 
through which my mind loves to wander, and prepare itself for 
heaven.? 

Our conversation was continued for some time; but f could 
not bring her to the belief that she was at all called upon to 
appearin the world. She had a firm and settled opinion upon 
that point, which nothing could shake. I confess I honored 
the severe dignity of her mind, though the discovery of her 
character—her inflexible virtue—made my regret the deeper 
that [ could never be joined to her by a more endearing link of 
union. We parted for the last time. Inever saw her again, 
except at church, whither she constantly came. Indeed, 1 was 
conscious it would be more than weakness to seek the presence 
of a woman, towards whom I felt too strongly to meet her 
without emotion. She is still alive. Four years have since 
passed, but we have never once met. 




















WOMEN IN POWER. 


They seem out of their natural spheréy ‘Peu connue, peu 
troublee,’ was the motto of Hortense Beauharnois for her sex. 
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BROKEN HEARTS. 
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This phrase is sometimes no fancy. Excessivé®@iiguish or 
rage may actually rupture this organ. When agfindividual is 
known, therefore, to be either unusually sensitive @r, irritable, 

to operate upon such frailty. Many Noblesoul 

e same bosom with arash temper. Its veryefobi- 
it to be more alive to injury or insult, and’ when 
the eviksconsequencesganay be far greater 

lest and tHe most virtuous are 
hments. None but a 

syand disappoint the 


DOMESTIC HABITS. J 


Life is shortened, and disease transmitted am generation to 
gencration, by late rising and by going to bed aiter hearty sup- 
; ; ’ 
jpers. Anold-French triplet, which we quote and translate, 
has but little exaggeration in fact—and none, if living health. 
| =a 
|fully and happily be living Jong. 











generally the 
fiend would intentio 
love of a sensitive wo 











Lever a cing, diner a neuf, 
Souper a cing, coucher a neuf, 
Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf. 


f 


To rise at five, at nine to dine, 
To sup at five, at nine recline, 
Will make our years full ninety-nine. 


DIRECTION OF PROPENSITIES. 


Whether the doctrines of phrenologists be true or false, it-is 
indisputable that, with rare exeeptions, the temper and charac- 
teristic mental traits of a child may, by a judicious parent, be 
accurately determined. If it werethe common practice to dis- 
cover such peculiarfties, and, suppressing the bad, to expand 


and ripen the good, isit diffieult to say that mature virtue and 
brilliant inteleiigould more abound in the world ? | 


He, whose motives are perfectly ingenuous, is by no means 
the most exempt, from others’ suspieions. Constious of his 
purity, and acting impulsively from it, he exposes his intentions 
to misconstruction by others—to a large class in society—who 




















THE LEGAL RELATIONS OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

BY CHARLES D. DRAKE, ESQ. 
Ix contemplating the extensive rights and imterests which 
the husband acquires in his wife’s property, it must strike our 
perceptions of justice, that, for so much that the husband gets 
by the marriage, there ought to be some return to the wife! 
and there is. Though the wife has no interest, actual and 
perfected, in the property of the husband during his life, 
she acquires an interest upon his death, which is called her 
Dower. 'The origin of this word is from the Romans, while the 
instruction of giving a portion of the deceased husband’s 
estate to the wife, appears to be derived from the Danes. 
The latin word das, from which dower is derived, signified 
among the Romans, the marriage portion which the wife 
brought to her husband; so that its meaning has in time come 
to be the direct opposite of what it was. Sir William Black- 
stone inclines to the opinion, that the institution itself is a 
relic of a Danish custom! since, according to the historians of 
that country, dower was introduced into Denmark by Swein, 
the father of Caunte the great, out of gratitude to the Danish 
ladies, who sold all their jewels to ransom him when taken 
prisoner by the Vandals, A cause and effect in every way 
worthy of each other, and honorable to human nature. Be 
its origin, however, as it may, it was adopted by the English 
law, and through that was engrafted on ours, for the plain 
and sensible reason, to provide for the sustenance of the wife, 
and the nurture and education of the younger children. This 
estate, so beneficial in its effects, the wife has in her husband’s 
property insome cases during her life only; when, upon her 
decease, it goes to her husband’s heirs, with the rest of his 
effects: in other cases she has it absolutely. In the former 
case, she has no control over it beyond the time of her own 
existence; in the latter, her right being absolute, her control is 


. 


ous to protect.the widow in the enjoyment of this, one of the 
few immunities which the strictness of the law permits to her. 
There is no subject, of which the law assumes the regulation, 
for which it manifests a greater interest. There is none in 
which it will go farthewto strain a point! and so it should be! , 
for there is none which more strongly appeals to the generosity: 





of the framers of an enlighted system of laws. It 4 aa 
small recompense, indeed, for all that woman. undergoes, in’ * ” 
her too often dreary pilgrimage of life; it is but a meagre 
return for the many rights which a mistaken policy has divest- 
ed her. I will briefly show what constitutes, in this state™ 
a widow’s dower, and by what means her right to it is barred” 
or fortified. 

In the first place, the widow is entitledto the third? 
all the land, of which her husband during the marrial 
sessed an estate of inheritance; and in all leasehold estate 
more than twenty years, except she shail have relinquished 
her right of dower in the manner prescribed by law. This 
she has a vested right, instantly on the decease of her hus- 
band; which is not subjected to the payment of his debts, and 

h cannot be taken from her for anyjeanse, exeept such of 
own acts as will be hereafter mentioned, | 
, that she has it without reference tote? 

ildren; which is not the case in the next point, he 
in her husband’s personal estate. Here, if the husband die, 
leaving a child or children, the wife is entitled, absolutely, to 
-a share in his personal property, equal to the sharé of a thild 
after the payment of debts. For instance, a man dies leaving 
a widow and a child, and personal property to the amount of 
one thousand dollars, after all his debts are paid. The widow 
will be entitled absolutely tocne half of this sum and the child 
to the other half, 

When the husband dies without children, the widow shall 
be entitled, absolutely, first to all the real and personal estate 
which come to him in right of the marriage, and remaining 
undisposed of. Second, to one half of the real personal estate 
belonging to the husband at the time of his death, which did 
not come to him in right of his wife. Here you perceive that 
the law not only restores to her all which she brought to her 
husband by the marriage, but gives her even more,—gives 
her ashare 6f his property. 

In addition to that which is properly her dower, the law 
allows the widow to keep, as her absolute property, all the 
wearing apparel of the family, her wheels, looms, and other 
impliments of industry, all yarn, cloth and clothing made up 
in the family for their own use, all grain meat, vegetables, 
groceries and other provisions on hand, and provided and 
necessary for the subsistance of the widow and her family, for 
twelve months, and as many beds with bedding as shall be 
necessary for herself and the family of the deceased, residing 
with her and under her control. 

(TO BE CONTINTED.) 
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never practice and cannot appreciate _* conduct. 
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SILENCE, 


‘Tuert is a silence, where hath been no sound, 
There is a silence where no sound may be, 

In the cold ground, under the deep, deep sea, 

Or in wide desert where no life is found, 

Which hath been mute, and stil! must sleep profound ; 
No voice is hushed—no life treads silently — 
But clouds and cloudy shadows wander free, 

That never spoke, over the idle ground; 

But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 
Of antique palaces, where man hath been, 

Though the dun fox or wild hyena calls, 

And owis that flit continually between, 
Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan, 
There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alone.’ 


ON THE FOREGOING. 


{s THs a burden for a poet's lays--- 
The mere unconscious stillness of the grave, 
Of desert place, or deeply slumbering wave, 
Unfit for censure as unworthy praise? 
Friend of thy race! hath thy observant eye 
E’er marked a deed, ‘twould blast the doer’s fame 
To breathe aloud, yct mutely passed it by? 
Or hath foul slander stained a virtuous name 
With treacherous caution, to the private ear, 
Which told again, the world would damn to hear,— 
Btill thou proclaimest nought to blight its worth? 
Oli! this is Silence, holiest of the earth, 
And may to blisa divine thy spirit raise, 
A theme for angels’ deathiless songs of praise ! 
LAMED. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


ALI PACHA, 


CONDENSED FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


troubles of civil war. With thist 
men, and entered Tepelini in a ‘ 

The daughter of the Capetan Pacha of Delvino bestowed 
her hand upon her suitor thus enriched; and his connexions 
|being strengthened, he again took the field. He was again 
idefeated by a superior confederacy. ; 
| At this crisis, when Ali appeared totally destitute of re- 
‘sources, he formed and executed one of those determina- 
tions which display something more than courage—a bold and 
' decided character. 

‘Whilst engaged in deliberating with his mother and sister, 
‘at the house of an adherent, round which the runaways had 
irallied, he was informed that a part of the hostile army was 
encamped farther down in the plain, and that the chiefs of 
;Gardiki and of Argyro-Castron, the most inveterate of lis ene- 
mies, had retired with their troops. Having instantly form- 
ed his plan, which he kept with the greatest secrecy, at mid- 
‘night, alone and unattended, he proceeded to the camp of the 
confederates, and by sunrise stood betore those who had sworn 
this destruction. ‘My life, my fortune, are in your power,’ 
‘said he to them, in acalm but intripid tone; *the honor, nay 
,the existance of my family, are now dependant on your will. 
{I have fought till my resources are exhausted, and now sur- 
jrender at discretion. You musi either complete my destruc- 
| tion, or else support me against the fury of my enemies. Do 
not deceive yourselves by supposing that Ali’s death can be 
of any advantage to you; my enemies are yours; they are only 
anxious to destroy me, that they may more easily succeed in 
i their design upon you. The chiefs of Gardiki and of Argyro- 
|Castron, already too powerful forthe liberty of theirneighbors, 
| will doubtless avail themselves of my fall to reduce the whole 
‘of the district under subjection. Fortified as well by nature 
jas by art, and defended by my faithful Albanians, Tepelimi 
{would always form an invincible barrier to their ambitious 
projects. But once in their posession, who is it that could 
| wrest from them the means, not only of attacking their nejgh- 
‘bors, but also of defending themselves from every assault? 
Destroy me, then, if you will; but be assured, that my destruc- 
{tion will only be the prelude to your own. When a child of 
‘misfortune voluntarily implores the protection of an Albanian 
{chief, not only has he no cause for fear, but is, on the contrary, 
| certain of obtaining an escort to ensure the safety of his person: 
a protection granted even to robbers and outlaws. The firm- 


te 1 raised two thousand 


ness ob Ali, his air of sincerity and candor, and especially | 


the seeds of jealousy which he artfully scattered in the minds 
jot the Beys, determined them in his favour, and they resolved 
not only to spare his life, but to espouse his quarrel.’ 

{ Ali now recovered ‘lepelini, and commenced a chief of 
ifrecbooters; the politer vernacular term is Kieftes. In this 
captivity he was twice taken prisoner, and Pacha of Janina into 
whose hands he fell on the second occasion, was strongly 


Pacha entered his capital amid the acclamations of his 
Assurances of protection, considerable latgesses, and gi 
more considerable promises, daily iaeeodined’ the numbers 
his party; and a second deputation, which was charged with 
rich presents to the chief members of the Divan, soon brow 
the wished for answer from Constantinople, It was in the 
year 1788 that Ali found himself confirmed by legitimate 
authority in the envied rank of a grandee of the Ottomag 
Empire. 

Tehormowo was now within his power. It wes taken part! 
by stratagem and partly by force. The male inhabitants werg 
delivered to the sword, the women and children were sold ag 
slaves: and it is said, but we would willingly disbelieve the 
horrible tale, that one of the nobles named Pristi, who had 
been active inthe dishonor of Khamco, after being torn by 
red hot pincers, was roasted to death over a slow fire. 

Rapid conquests struck terror in the surrounding distric 
and Ali was soon master of all the country between Janj 
and his birth-place. ‘The Suliotes alone withstood and defeat. 
ed him. ‘The inhabitants of this small republic occupied g 
iseries of defiles on the banks of the river Acheron and in itg 
immediate vicinity. Sixty-six villages produced fourteen 
hundred experienced soldiers; and the nature of their count 
rendered them, if faithful to themselves, impregnable to an ine 
vader. Ali was twice repulsed by these brave m untaincers, 
| with considerable loss, and on the last occasion with great haz. 
{ardtohis own person. His stratagems were as little successful ag 
|his arms; and he was compelled, for a season at least, and in 
semblance, to renounce all farther hopes of conquest. He con: 
cluded a treaty with the Suliotes, honorable and even advan. 
tageous to them; and in order to stengthen himself for future 
opportunities, he apparently employed this brief time of peace 
in cementing alliances with the surrounding Beys, in amassi 
treasure, which he regarded with the eye of the politic Macedo. 
nian, and in embellishing his capital. 
| Janina stands upon the declivities of a range of hills, whieh 

slope down to a beautiful lake on the eastern side. Its popm 
lation, Jews, Turks, Albians, Grecks, and Armenians exceed 
40,000 souls; and next to Constantinople and Salonica, it wag 
| the most considerable city of European Turkey. 

| Henceforward, every political event was carefully observed 
iby Ali and dexterously turned it to his own advan 
|Cara Mustapha, the Vizier of Santari, having been declared 
rebellious, was attacked by the Pacha of Janina, who wrested 
his strongest possessions from him, and then waited ‘in grim 
repose,’ till the favorable possession thus gained should ag 
jsist the design which he had long meditated against Ibraham 
jof Berat. The treaty of Campo Formio, as it introduced new 
heighbors to his government, so it roused new hopes, and 
directed his poliey into a new channel. Hefsoon had the sagacity 
| to distinguish betweenthe ambitious and turbulent reams who 

nd the — 








Aut Pacna was born about the year 1750, at ‘Tepelina, an jiyclined to pat him to an ignominious death, in the very cap- | had established themselves in the Ionian Islands, a 


insignificant village, twenty leagues north of Janiua. His 
family, distinguished by the surname ot Hissas, was of the 
tribeof the Toksides. lis father Veley Bey, upon becoming 
Aga of Tepelini, married the daughter of the Bey of Conitza. 
His neighbours despoiled him of the greater part of his domin- 
ions; and, at five and forty years of age, he died broken heart- 
ed: leaving the wrecks of his fortune to his widow Kliaineo, 
the mother and guardian of his son Ali, and of his daughter 
Chainitza. 

Ali was at this time fourteen years of age, and he had al- 
ready displayed signs of the enterprising temper which mark- 
ed hie after life. Albania was not then subject toa single 
absolute vizier. Each canton, and often cach town, formed 
a se te republic. The great feudatories counterbalanced 
the authority of pacha sent by the’Porte, and turned their arms 
against each other in perpetual intestine war. Upon this 
theatre of anarchy, and amid this nation, in which every man 
from his childhood was trained to the practice of arms, the Jot 
of Ali was cast, not unaptly to his disposition. : 

The recovery of her husdand’s former splendour was the 
grand object for which the wicowed Khanico cducated het 
son. At an early age he distinguished himvelf by predatory 
incursions among the flocks and herds of his wealthy enemies; 
and obtained a booty, probably as great as was won, under 
similar circumstances, by the youthful founders of Rome. 
These petty successes alarmed the neighboring district, and 
they resolved to crush the remains of the family which they 
had wronged, before it regained sufficient power to vindicate 
itself. The inhabitan‘s of Gardiki, a considerable town, not 
farfrom Argyro-Castron, in the desert mountains of Liakuria, 
succeed in carrying off from Tepelini, in a nocturnal excursion, 
Khamco and her daughter Chainitza. Ali himself escaped. 
His mother and sister were subjected to rigorous captivity, and 
still greater horrors; they were exposed to the brutality of 
daily violation by the principal inhabitants of Gardiki. A Bey 
of the family of Dosti, compassionating their misery, planned 
and effected their escape, and restored them to Ali, who from 
that moment devoted himself to avenge the dishonor of his 
family. Khamco incessantly urged him to the attempt, and 
Chainitza declared that she could then only close her eyes 
in peace, when she had stuffed the cushions of her apartment 
with the hair of the Gardikiete women. 

Ali’s first project was unsuccessful; and havifig been de- 
feated in an attack upon. the town of Tehormowo, he was met 
on his return by the reproaches of his mother, and was com- 

elled to secret himself from pursuit among the mountains. 
Jere his distresses were so great, that he was at length reduc- 
ed to sell his sabre for bread. The circumstance of his recove- 
ry from this desperate condition, partake so much of oriental 
marvel, that they must be told by himself. 

One day having retired into the ruins of an old monastery, 
as he himself related to Colonel Vaudoncourt, ‘1 was rumin- 
ating upon my desperate situation, thinking that no hopes were 


left of maintaining myself against the overwhelming power of 


my enemies; while thus engaged, I was mechanically raking 
up the ground with the point of my stick, when suddenly a 
low sound issued from something which resisted its action. I 
continued to rake up the earth,-and discovered a chest full 
of gold, which had probably béem*hidden there during the 


ital of which he was afterwards destined to be sovereign. 

(li petitioned to be allowed to serve against some chiefs who 
had revolted trom the Porte. The offer was valuable from his 
well known talents and courage; and it was accepted in com- 
mutation of punishment. In the campaign he distinguisned 
himself go eminently, that the Sultan not only granted 
‘him a free pardon, Lut promoted him to high military honors. 
' Thusinvesred with legal authority, he was commissioned to 
vbserve the conduct of Selim, the Pacha ot Delvino, who was 
already under the suspicions of the Divan. Selim was his 
triend and protector: but gratitude was no part of Ali's code, 
when the yiolation of it afforded an opening to hig ambition. 
‘It was the greatest pain,’ he remarked, in his report to Con- 
| stantimople, on the first opportunity which gave him a pretext, 
‘that he made known the malversation of Selim, his benefactor; 
but that it was solely the interest of the Sultan, hig master, 
which had determined hin to reveal a transagtion materially 
affecting both religion and the'state”” Without farther inquits 
a firman was issued forthe death of Selim, and Ali was charyed 
with the execution ofit. 

The post of lieutenant of the Derwénd Pacha of Romelia 
was his reward: and in this he @massed great treasure, by 
}granting licenses to the Aveftes, Whom it was his duty to sup- 
press. The o@trages in this distriet at leneth became so no- 
torious, that the Derwend Pacha answered for them with 
his head. Ali%s gains enabled him to make peace with his 
judges. 

In the war between Turkey and the two courts of Austria 
and Russia, in 1787, Ali held an important command under 
the Grand Vizier. His recompense was the Pachalik with two 
tails of Tricala in Thessaly, and the superintendance of the 
roads in Romelia: an office which enabled him to strengthen 
himself materially, by the number of troops which it author- 
ized him to levy fer the suppression of banaitti; and which, 
perhaps, first awakened in his breast the hope of absolute inde- 
pendence. 

The death of Khamco kindled afresh the desire of vengeance 
upon his first and bitterest foes. Her willrequired him, under 
pain of her posthumos curse, to exterminate the guilty in- 
habitants of Tehormowo and Gardiki; and clasping his sis- 
jter’s hand above his morther’s corpse, he swore to execute 
her wish. : 

The Pachalik of Janina was vacant, and it was the anxious 
objectof Ali’s ambition. A violent contest for the succession 
arose among many rival Beys, and Ali, profiting by the oppor- 
jtunity, armed, and approached*the city with a large force. 
Meantime his agents were employing bribes and intrigues at 
,Constantinople. But their efforts were useless, and his mes- 
sengers returned with orders that he should immediately dis- 
i bard his troops, and hasten back to his govetmment. Not a 
moment was to be lost. He seeured the fidebity of the bearers 
of these commands, and then, having summoned the Beys, 
produced a forged firman, appointing him Pacha of Janina, 
and requiring their immediate acknowledgment of his au- 
thority. 
| Deceived by this master-stroke of unprincipled policy, or fore- 
seeing the danger of resistance, many of the ~~ acknowl- 
| edged the authenticity of the instument. The others dispers- 
‘ed themselves among the neighboring districts, and the new 


t 


! 


jeffete and decrepit state which they had overthrown; and he 
early Bought to prevent the French from adopting the same® 
|svstem in regard to Epirus, as had been pursued by the Vene-|] 
jtian republic. The French were no less eager to ascertain ’ 
jthe views of Ali. Their emissary, General Roza, was res, 
jceived at Janina with distinguished honors, The eects 
jassumed the tri-colored cockade, and presented a Gree 
|wife to the embassador. In return, Ali despatched an envoy 
to Bonaparte, at that time in the north of Italy, and every art 
jof mutual deception was practised between these consum- 
; mate diplomatists. Ali, whose notions of French parties were 
‘not very clearly arranged, confounded Rev¥olutionary with 
| Religious fanaticism. He assured the commandant at Preveza, 
that he was in heart a staunch disciple of the Jacobin Religi 
and he most earnestly pressed for admission to the Worshap of. 
the Carmagnole. : 

‘Hic putat esse Deos, et pejerat.’ 


By these representations he obtained permission for his fleet 
to sail into the canal of Corfu, in spite of preceding treaties: 
/and profiting by this leave, he established himself on the sea 
coast opposite that island, in the midst of the richest and most 
| formidable of the independent Albanian tribes. 

To his new allies he répresented these encroachments as 
|necessary for the co-operation which he intended to afford 
jthem. To the Divan he spoke of them as directed against 
| Christians, and therefore as advantageous to the interests of 
the Porte: and the massacre of some defenceless villages, 
which enabled him to accompany these assurances by a trib 
convinced the Sultan that the provinces were conquered 
the Ottoman empire. ‘ 

In the campaign against Passewan Oglon, Ali maintaine 
his former reputation for ability and in the defeat to whieh 
the Capidan Paeha was exposed, himself and his Albanians 
suffered scarcely at all. Little confiding to the smooth sem 
blance and fair promises of a pertidious court, he declined the _ 
invitation of the Grand Vizier, on all but one occasion j 
of conferring some mark of approbation on his conduct. His” 
reception was most flattering, but the interview was short; 
for Ali had taken the precaution jof surrounding the Vizier's. 
tent with six thousand of his choicest followers. . 

War was now inevitable between Turkey and Frati¢e,) 

Ali still professing amity to the last, increased his armame 
without exciting their suspicion. Having invited Rosa, 
commanded at Corfu, to a conference, he seized him @ 
friendly repast, and threw him intoa dungeon at Janina. Thisact 
of perfidy was followed up by open hostilities: and Preveza 
fell into his hands aftera gallant resistance. One hundredand 


ie 


before Ali. 
ing is the account. 

The Greeks were successively dragged out by the hair, one 
by one, from the holdof a vessel, into which they fa 
the night before. In vain did they raise their suppliant 
hands; Ali only answered their cries for mercy by giving 
the signal at which the still imploring lips were made to bite 
the dust. 

At the fall of each unfortunate victim the bystanders raised 
a shout of exultation, and immédiately stripped the body!— 





Hassan had summoned him to the |Divan, under the pretenc® — 


sixty Greek prisoners, who were taken in arms, were brought . 
Of their fate, and that of the French, the follows 
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» Veli Pacha. 


‘the close this bloody tragedy, the arm of the execu- 
a negro, became nerveles, his knees shook, and Whether 
fatigue or suffocation produced by the overpowering 
ja of human blood, he fell upon the bodies of his still reek- 
igg victims, and expired in the presence of Ali, of whose 
quelty he had been the active and ferocious instrument. 
But the misfortunes of Nicopolis and Preveza were not yet 
minated. About a hundred French prisoners, conducted 
gwards a hideous and appalling mass of what appeared to be 
, mixture of blood and hair, at length recognised the heads of 













ities and horrid cruelties these poor wretches were con- 
dmned to suffer on their journey to and-arrival in Albania. 
from thence they were marched to Constantinople, through 


the severest winters ever remembered: many of these wretches | 
ished with cold, hunger, and fatigue. No sooner did an 

gfortunate show symptoms of weariness, than one of his sav- 

we conductors struck him to the earth, severed his head from 

jis body, and gave it to his companions to carry. On their 
gtival at Constantinople, both officers and men were immured 
inthe prison appropriated tothe slave. Three only, General 
lasalcette, Adjutant-General Roza, and Brigadier Hotte, were 
imprisoned in the Seven Towers. 

Ali now found himself arrived at the high dignity of a Pacha 
with three tails; and the combined squadron of Russia and the 
Porte invited him to assist at the siege of Corfu, when a sud- 
den disgust turned his thoughts towards Parga. An alliance 
with the Suliotes saved the brave inhabitants of this inde- 
pendent rock from immediate servitude; but his advance to- | 
wards their impregnable fortress enabled Ali to obtain pos- | 
esion of many important positions on their neigh boring 
coast. Corfu was at last taken by the allies, and Ali was com- 
pled to withdraw to his continental dominions. But the 
favor of the Porte in some measure atoned for the frustration 
# hisambitious designs. He received the Kelick-caftan, or 
emine pelisse,a sabre enriched with brilliants, and the pat- 
ent of Viceroy of Romania, which exalted him to the dignity , 
a Vizier. 

During the siege of Corfu, a Turkish pirate, who had cap- 
ttred six French officers belonging to the army of Egypt, fell 
isto the hands of Ali. The prisoners were conducted to 
Imina, and the Vizier soon resolved to protit by their skill in| 
the artof war. He established a military school, and placed 
one of his captives, Col. Charbonnel, at the head of the depart- 
ment of ordinance. The first efforts of his power, thus newly 
acquired, were directed against Mustapha, the Pacha of Delvi- 
no, whom the interest of Russia had restored to the authority 
of which Ali had before deprived him. Delvino soon yielded 

Jt0a bombardment directed by Europeans. 
On his return to Janina, a domestic tragedy was to be en- 
acted. 

The tragical end of the beautiful Phrosina, condemned to 
death in the month of January, 1801, for having indulged con- 
nexions of a tender nature with Mouctar, Ali’s eldest son, left | 
among the Greeks a lasting impression of sdrrow and regret. | 
This young beauty was celebrated in Janina less for the charms 
of person, than for the elegance of her manners and the graces 
of an accomplished mind. A Greek by extraction, enjoying an | 
ample fortune, with the delights of being a wife an mother, | 
(for she had married one of her opulent countrymen,) she | 
seemed to be possessed of every means of sublunary bliss. | 
But, unfortunately for herself, she had renounced that retired | 
and secluded mode of life which is the common Jot of females) 
throughout the rest of the Turkish empire. Phrosina had be-| 
come the very life and soul of society at Janina: the gray- 
est and most reserved of men spoke with enthusiasin of her, 
brilliant talents, and of the delight afforded by her conversa-| 
tion. Monctar was not long insensible to so many charms; 
he became enamoured of the beautiful Greek, and resolved to} 
effect her ruin. He seized the opportunity of urging his) 
amorous suit while her husband, engaged in commercial | 
pursuits, was absent at Venice. Ill-fated separation! Phrosina! 
was at first alarmed at the love with which she had inspired | 
Mouctar; he, however, only become more pressing, and| 
Phrosina, forgetful of her duty, at length gratified her pride by| 





an influence over him which flattered her vanity; and 


“disposed to dispute her sway. A coolness between him and 
his wife, already too much neglected, was the natural conse- 
quence of his new passion: this awakened the most violent 
jealousy in the bosom of the imperious daughter of Ibrahim, 
who communicated her resentment to her sister, the wife of 

v Time, however, seemed to mock their impa- 

fience to find proofs against the object of their hate; but at 

length an opportunity presented itself during the absence of 
ouctar, who had marched to repress an insurrection in 
melia: they eagerly seized it. A ring of immense value, 
enriched with brilliants, was one day brought to Mouctar’s 
wife by a jeweller: she immediately recognized it as a wedding 

a she had made to her faithless husband. The jeweller 
ing questioned, answered that he was commissioned to sell 
this ring by the beautiful Phrosina. Taking the jewel with 
them, Mouctar’s wife, accompanied by her sister, proceeded to 
the Vizier’s palace. Being admitted into his presence, they 
prostrated themselves before him, embraced his knees, and 
weeping bitterly, demanded justice against the intriguing 

Tosina, whom they accused not only of incontinuence, but 
of cupidity,in thus obtaining the jewels of their husbands. 

Whether Ali himself, 


i 
Course with the wile OF Veli Pacha, his younger son,,and 


therefore could not refuse her solicitations, or whether he 
considered himself as indebted to his two daughters-in-law 
for his power in Higher Albania, having already by their 
means deprived their father, Ibrahim, of a considerable portion 
of his territory, he swore to.them by the beard of Mahomet, 
that he would satisfy their just desire for vengeance,— 


geit late unfortunate countrymen. Clubs and sabres were| feelings asa father, by that son whom it was her crime to 
‘ther ae to force tiem to the loathsome task of stripping| have loved too well, and but for whom she had been an inno- 
tem of the skin, which they were afterwards compelled to| cent mother, to have compassion on her. Her tears, her 
gityand convey to Janina. Itis impossible to describe the in-| prayers were unavailing with the stern and inexorable Ali.— 
He commanded her to rise and follow him, permitting only 
her favorite slave to accompany her. Having arrived in the 
court-yard, he ordered his guards to corduct them both into a 
genorthern part of Greece, amidst the inclemency of one of| Greek church, upon the borders of the lake, whither, a few 


| halo of fame which rests upon his tomb would have been mine. 


holding a Pacha in her chains. Fearless of a rival, she assum-! 


: | love nor money. 
ouctar, every day more and more happy, was every day less! 


t is supposed, had a criminal inter- 


his officers, lest they should be exposed to Mouctar’s resent- 
ment on his return, bs himeelf, accompaned by some guards, 
repaired during the night to Phrosina’s ‘residence. The door 
being opened to him, with a lamp in his hand ke entered her 
bed-room, and suddenly awakening her, showed the ring, and 
asked if she recollected it. The wretched Phrosina, devoted 
to destruction, immediately read her fate in the rage-distorted 
features of the Vizer. Denial was useless. Collecting her 
jewels, and placing them at his feet, she implored him by his 


moments afterwards, twenty of the vilest prostitutes were 
also brought by his orders. There they passed the night in 
prayers, every moment expecting their stroke of death. The 
following day, however passed over without the fatal order 
being issued. Ali seemed to be influeaced either by pity or 
remorse. He hesitated signing the sentence by which both 
Turkish and Grecian women are cond2mned to death when 
guilty of incontinuence. He has since said that he only 
delayed the execution in hopes that in th2 interval some applica- 
tion might be made to him in their favor. The death-war- 
rant being at length given, the next evening they were placed 
in a boat, conducted to some distance upon the lake, and there 
each in succession was sewn in a sack and precipitated 
into the waves. Phrosina and her faithful attendant, availing 
themselves of a momentary inattentior of their guards, after 
tenderly embracing, threw themselves into the lake locked in 


co 


each other’s arms. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


HUMOROUS SKETCHES. 











AN INSIGNIFICANT CHARACTER. 


I am that unfortunate personage to whom is attributed all the 
mischief that is perpetrated in this mischievous world. Alas, 
that I should have lived to this day, to see the dreadful aggre- 
gate continually accumulating, and the burden never lightened! 
{ am not the wandering Jew, vet I have lived from the earliest 
ages. Contradictory as it may seem, I escaped the general fate 
of mankind at the deluge, and have existed ever since, under a 
kind of outlawry from the sympathies of human nature, and the 
principles of social intercourse. Ihave been abused, and tra- 
duced, and misrepresented, time out of mind; for every body’s 
bad deeds have been laid upon my head and shoulders. My 
meritorious actions have been as industriously concealed, as 
my alleged faults have been exaggerated. I discovered the 
philosopher's stone, the longitude, and the principle of perpet- 
ual motion; 1 wrote Junius’ letters—but never had any credit 
for either of these splendid achievements. On the contrary, 
pretenders have been continually setting up their claims, and 
endeavoring to rob me of my own proper merits. I am the 
Great Unknown; and there was one time, a few years ago, 
when I thought the world was weary of persecution, and was 
about tocrown me with enduring laurels; but this fate was too 
good for me, unfortunate that lam! Sir Walter Scott stepped 
in at the critical moment, when the suffrages of the public 
were about settling down upon myself, and bore them away by 
universal consent. It is now generally believed that he wrote 
his own works, when, if he had held his tongue, that splendid 





Thus it has always been with me. I have had a dog’s life of 
it; and have enjoyed existence no more than anowl in a hollow 
tree, a frog in a solid rock, a married man in a smoky house 
with a scolding better half,or a bachelor who can win neither 


! You have no doubt already guessed who it is that is addres- 
sing you. I am that unfortanate Mr.’ Nobody who is blamed 
faith. every pitiful meanness, every villainous felony, every dire- 
| fal gleed of scoundrelism, for which no legitimate author can 
| be found. Iam the putative wrong-doer, in every anonymous 
| perpetration of crime or mischief. 


I happened the cther evening to pop my mind—I have no 
body, you know—into a pleasant company, consisting of some 


ble halves, were consoling themselves with the amiable and 


their neighbors. 
taken the house opposite ?” 
must know who they are. 


I hate being too neighborly.’ 


they look alike—they may be brother and sister!” 


but’ — 
‘Oh! cried out the last of the company, ‘what is the use o 


Unwilling to intrust the execution of his to any of just from that bonnet, and the way she looks out of the 
story window, that she at least is nobody!” 


hand! 


| half a dozen married ladies, who, in the absence of their valua- 
innocent amusements of sipping tea and talking charitably of 
‘Do you know,’ said one, “this new couple that have just 
‘Not I, indeed,’ replied another; ‘before calling on them I 
‘I wonder if they are married,’ exclaimed a third; ‘really, 
‘May be ! aye, may be,? said a fourth; ‘very kind suggestion— 


troubling ourselves about these people. To be sure they are 
very nice, and she looks very modest; but did you ever see such 





Zounds! thought I, do these ladies think I go in petticoats? 


What an affront! I’ll challenge—yet no; when one is found 
too much among ladies, it is not wonderful he should be thought 
effeminate. 
party, and soon after was in a room where some gentlemen 
were playing cards. What an uproar! whata horrible Pande- 
monium! 


With this reflection I sublimated from the tea 


‘Cheating! some rascal has cheated!” 
‘No cheating at all, sir; mere accident. 
‘That’s not true! Some rascal has slipped a card into my 


‘It was not I! 

‘Nor I? 

‘Nor I? 

‘It was Nobody!’ 

A pretty pack of rogues, thought I to myself, to be shifting 
their iniquities upon my shoulders. Well, I know one thing— 
I’m too honest to be caught in such a room; so, good night. 
Two well-dressed men stood parleying in the street. 

‘Is the forgery suspected?’ suid one. 

‘Not a breath of it.’ 

‘Has there been no intimation? 

‘Nobody has dropped a hint.’ 

A pair of knaves! they knew more of it than I did; I never 
dropped a hint on the subject. 

I changed the scene. A couple of young lovers sat upon a 
sofa. The gentleman had taken the lady’s hand, and was 
gazing at her blushing face, asif that look might be the last. 
‘Will you have me, Lucy?’ he inquired, tenderly. 

‘I don’t know,’ simpered the blushing maiden. 

‘If you don’t know, who does? + 

*Why—Nobody.’ 

Now, bless the girl, I knew no more about the matter than 
Pythagoras, who, unless he survives by the principle of trans- 
migration, or has more lives than a cat, has been dead these 
many centuries. 

‘Come, tell me, Lucey—Nobody will hear you.’ 

There it goes again. Must I be the witness of every mar- 
riage contract! Am I bound to listen to all the nonsense that 
lovers talk? I did hear them, sure enough—but what of that? 
Cannot a blushing girl say ‘Yes,’ without my sanction? A 
pretty time I should have, if I were to be obliged to listen toall 
the fooleries of courtship. 

The young lover began to fear, I suppose, that if he asked 
her a third time, she would sigh a sigh, or look a look, and 
gently whisper her consent—so he changed the subject. 

‘Who was that, Lucy, whispering to you last evening, with 
his cheek touching, or almost touching, yours?’ 

‘Nobody.’ , 

Now, that was a downright lie—the baggage! I never 
touched a lady’s cheek in my life—they are not so fond of no- 
body’s lips as that comes to—and, besides, I’m as modest as 
the morn, as reserved as a nun, as distant as the poles—not the 
Polish Poles, but the north and south poles. When there isa 
lady in the case, I am timid as a hare, and as diffident as a 
rustic. . 

But to my story: ‘ 

‘Don’t tell me that, Lucy, rejoined the youth, ‘for I saw it? 
‘Well—it was, nobody—but Charles Saunders.’ 

That will do—that let’s me out. Mr. Charles Saunders, it 
seems, personated nobody on this occasion. Good night, Lucy! 
Good night, Mr. Lover. Ask her again, and she will say yes. 
No mistake about that. She will marry you, and love nobod y— 
but Charles Saunders. ‘ ry 
Several persons assembled at a coffee-house, were in earnest 
conversation, 

‘The report isconfirmed! He must be taken!” 

‘Nonsense! Santa Ana knows better than to expose him- 
self.’ 

‘The truth is, there is no certaiaty in any of these reports. 
One day, the Mexican General is a tyrant—a_ blood-thirsty 
monster; the next, he is a prisoner; then public sentiment ac- 
quits him; soon it is reported he is not a prisoner. Now, how 
are we to know? 

¢Yet the last rumor must have some foundation! 

‘Pretty much on a par with former stories—Nobody is the 
author of them.’ 

A base slander! Iam perfectly neutral on the Texian ques- 
tion. Does any one doubt it? : 

Yet these are but trivial wrongs compared with many which 
I endure, too heinous for public mention. The truth is, mine 
is that patient merit of which Shakspeare speaks, which takes 
the spurns of the unworthy; and hears them cry, toall the dis- 
cord in this unprincipled world— 

‘This is the tune, played by the picture of Nobody.’ 

I might retort upon mankind, but it is well known that my 
charity forbids revenge. Let them go on in their wickedness, 
f| and console themselves with the idea that I am the author of 
the vast amount of human ills. Each one, in the final settle- 
ment, must balance his own account; and if the credits fall 














a bonnet! I don’t know what he may be. I am sure, however, 





short, he can debit NOBODY. 
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Discovery of an Englishman who has resided for thirty-three years 
among the savages at Port Philip. 


Tue following is abridged from the Van Dieman’s Land 
Magazine —*Mr. Batman and others, referred to, had removed | 





from Van Dieman’s Land, and to Port Philip, on the coast of} hook. 


New South Wales, with the intention of establishing them-| 
selves there as settlers and large sheep farmers. Soon after 
their arrival, they were struck by the stately gait of the natives; | 
by the colour of many, and the European countenances of some 
individuals, and by the comparative civilization which prevail- 
ed. Rude embankments, with tolerable stone facings, were | 
found in parts constructed across creeks and inlets, with con- 
venient sluices for the purpose of catching fish at the fall of 
thetide. Several of the bark shelters or wigwams were form- 
ed ina superior and comfortable manner, tolerably well thatch- 
ed, with 4 narrow opening for the doorway, and fire-place in| 
front. 
as calabashes or buckets to carry water; and the dresses of 
kangaroo skins were neatly joined together with regular stitches, 
and cut away so asto lormaconvenient vesture. ‘The settlers, 
however, had not domiciled themselves in their new position 
many days, when these and various other indications of inge- 
nuity were satisfactorily explained by the appearance of a 
white man, clothed in a kangaroo-skin cloak. He was at first 


Pieces of wood were hollowed or scooped out to serve! 


rather timid in hisapproaches; but when spoken to kindly, and | 


offered a piece of bread, he threw off his reserve, and after 
eating the bread with apparent relish, and looking at it as if 
endeavoring tuo bring something to his recollection, he exclaim- 
ed, with symptoms of delight glowing in his tace, ‘bread!’ 
Other English words svon returned to his memory, and he was 
at last enabled to communicate, that his name was William 
Buckley,—that he had been one of those who escaped from 
the encampment of the prisoners by the ship Ocean, formed by 
the late Colonel Collins, in attempting, agreeably to the in- 
structions of the British gevernment, to forma settlement at 
Port Philip in 1803,—that he had lived ever since with the 
tribe of the aborigines, whom he then metin the bush, and 
over whom he liad long exercised the rule of a chief. He isa 
vety tall man, having served as a grenadier in Holland under 
the late Duke of York,—is trom 58 to 60 years of age, and in 
excellent health. 
he has forwarded a petition to the lieutenant-governor, pray ing 


Through the assistance of the new settlers, | 


Puttosorny oF Livina, or the Way to enjoy Life.and its Comforts. 
By Cates Ticknor, A.M., M.D. 1 vol. , Harper’s Family 
Library, Vol. LXXVIL. 


We have been gratified by the perusal of this very useful 
Its doctrines and precepts agree with many which other 
writers have expressed upon the same theme. It is by no 
means dry or dull; embracing all the popular divisions of the 
subject, and nothing too scientific for common readers, it is a 
suitable work for the perusal of the young, who, if they follow 
its counsel, may with some certainty hope to reach a vigorous 
old age. A vein of shrewd good humor pervades most of the 
Doctor’s sentences. We quote the following: 
TEA AND COFFEE, 

‘No two rival candidates for political distinction have, within 
the last two years, been more severely abused than have these 
two articles of drink. By some their virtues are extolled and 
magnified, while by others they are vilified and depreciated. 
In fact, tea is closely connected with political revolutions in our 
beloved country; and since the time of its first overthrow in 
Boston harbor with the overthrow of the British dynasty in this 
country, the Chinese plant has experienced remarkable vicissi- 
tudes in character. Though vilified by man, it has always 
sustained a fair reputation with the ladies; and while it con- 
tines in good repute with them, we need have little fear that 
it will ever be banished from society. Notwithstanding the 
extravagant praises, and equally extravagant condemnation of 
tea, we cannot otherwise conclude than that neither is strictly 
just. The tea that is found in our markets, under all its various 
names, is the product.on of the same plant; the differences 
which the various kincs exhibit being caused, in part, by the 
time of plucking the leaves, the manner of curing, and by the 
quality of the soil, and jocality,in which the plant is cultivated. 


| Green tea is much more astringent than black, and possesses, 


for a pardon, mainly with a view, we presume, to enable him | 


to remain where he Is, and to communicate 
intimacy with that interesting country, and the many valuable’ 
discoveries which he has made in it, 
his excellency has been kindly pleased to grant, impressing at 


the result of his| 


This, we are glad to learn | 


the same time upon him the expectation that he will continue | 


to do ali in his power to maintain an amicable intercourse be- 


tween. the aburjgines and the whites; for he had already been | 


the means of preventing a sanguinary attack of his tribe, 
through misapprehension, on the little party already settled 
there. Ina philosophical point of view, this discovery is truly 


interesting, and a narrative of his various vicissitudes, during | 


his long sojourn, well told, would rivai the classic work ot 
Robinson Crusoe. ‘I'wo other prisoners from the Ocean ab- 


sconded with him, but he had never seen or heard of them! 


since the end of the first twelvemonth when he joined the 
blacks. 


Tue Mississirri Boar Soncs.—The Mississippi and the Ohio, 
after the St. Lawrence, are perhaps the only part of our country 
which can boast of their own native music. The boatmen in 
the large flat-boats and broad-horns, which area species of arks, 
carrying sometimes two thousand bales ot cotton, amuse them- 
selves, as they are floating down the Father of Waters, with a 
species of instrumental music, which is characterized by a 
peculiar wildness and pathos. 
ofa long, conical shape, constructed of snyali wooden staves, 
whieh produc s sounds not interior, itis said, to the trumpet, 
and much sweeter. Ona beautitul, clear, and still morning, 
in that balmy climate, the echoes of the boatinen’s trumpets, 
prolonged ata great distance through the neighboring woods 
and groves which border the rivers, are said to possess a charm 
and enchantment, which none can realize but those who have 
heard it. There is no chord which will vibrate soonerto the 
heart of a Kentuckian or Tennesseean, when in a distant land, 
than the reminiscence of these native but rude ballads, to which 
his ear has been familiar from infaney, and which he associates 
with all the grandeur and beauty of the scenery of his native 
home. : 


Tue American Sunday School Union held its 12th anniver- 
sary in Philadelphia on the 24th instant. The receipts of the 
year were about Si2 (WO: the number of volumes issued in 
the same time was 701,400, making 45,488,500 pages; of infant 
school cards and other publications in sheets, 35,860, copies; 
of reading anc other elementary books, 17,000 volumes; of the 
Union Questions (on the Bibley, 126,000 volumes; of the Sun- 
day School Journal (published seimi-monthly), 76,592 num- 
bers; of the Youth’s Friend (monthly,) 48,000 numbers. 
total number of publications o/ all kinds was 1,004,852, equal 
to nearly 73 millions of pages. Forty-five new works were 
published during the year. 


8s 


4 ‘ 
Juntus.—We find the following paragraph in a late London 


in amuch greater degree, the peculiar properties of the plant; 
causing, in some, nervous irritability and an unpleasant watch- 
fulness. The Chinese are all tea-drinkers, from the most ele- 
vated to the most abject; and black tea is their universal 
favorite. Black tea, being less exciting to the nervous system 
than the other kind, is generally more proper for those of deli- 
cate health or feeble constitution, or those whose habits are 
chietly sedentary. 

The use of coffee is, in this country, every year becoming 
more and more general; heretofore, its scarcity and extrava- 
gant price have put it beyond the reach of the poorer classes. 
Quite recently, certain individuals among us have discovered 
that the effects of coffee are pernicious in a high degree; they 
have classed it with ardent spirit, and, thanks to their discern- 
ment and good intention, with rum, we may expect tea and 
coffee to disappear, and disease to become as rare as “creeping 
things” in Ireland, since the visit of good Saint Patrick. It is 
no new thing for this article to be slandered and abused; it, as 
well as tobacco, was preached against at the time of their intro- 


| duction into Europe, as may be seen from the following pas- 


They perform this ona bugle, | 


sage inan old sermon: “They cannot wait until the smoke of 


the infernal regions surround them, but encompass themselves 
with smoke of their own accord, and drink a poison which God 
made black, that it might bear the devil’s color.” Tea and 
cotiee are called stimulants—yet they do not, like distilled or 


| vinous liquors, increase the heart’s action, thereby quickening 


the circulation of the blood, any more than hot water itselt 


| would do. All that can be claimed for this “par nobile fratrum” 


The! 


paper :—lIn the library of the Duke of Buckingham, at Stowe, | 


is deposited’a box containing papers, which are secured with 
three seals, said to be those of the late marquess of Bucking- 
ham, the late lord Grenville, and the right honorable Thomas 
Grenville. The contents of the box are understood to be the 
manuscript letters of, and documents relating to ‘Junius.’ 


| 


| 


as stimulants, is, that they possess the property of greatly ex- 
citing the nervous system, and causing an exhilaration of the 
animal spirits, without any intoxicating effect. Dr. Jackson 
says tea and coffee differ from alcoholic liquors, by “never 
causing congestions, deranging violently the functions of the 
organs, or producing confusion of ideas and suspension of the 
intellectual operations.” Coffee is a particular favorite of “the 
literati, and to it we may be indebted, in part, for some of the 
boldest flights of genius, and some of the brightest scintillations 
of fancy. Those who are fond of these two articles err parti- 
cularly in two respects—tirst, in taking them too warm; and, 
secondly, in taking them in an undue proportion to their food. 
In respect to hot tea,I believe it is.positively less injurious than 
simple hot water; the tea possessing astringent and moderately 
tonie properties, which go far to counteract the relaxing, debi- 
litating effects of the hot water. Inveterate eoffee-drinkers are 
quite apt to indulge too freely in their cups at breakfast; and 
herein consists the great mistake in using this article—taking it 
as food instead of drink. The addition of sugar and milk, or 
cream, | have long considered as decidedly injurious in most 
weak, delicate stomachs. No two substances, probably, can 
be selected, more likely to become acid, and which more fre- 
quently ferment—thereby causing distress and nausea.’ 


MARRIAGE. 


‘The married state is frequently entered with as little regard 
to reason, as if the parties were incapable of reasoning; and 
so, indeed, they too often are, when blindly and madly hurried 


ee ee 


on by the influence of a passion misnamed love. It is most an. 
deniably a truth, that a majority of those matches formed ; 
haste, when the parties are completely intoxicated with Passion, 
and insensible to every thing but its influences, end in mutug 
coldness, dislike, disgust, and faithlessness to the marriage 
vows. Many dislike that any considerations of a pecuniary 
sort should be thought of in forming a matrimonial contract; 
while others again make it the chief matter of their calculation, 
The object that every person has in getting married, is to ren. 
der himself more comfortable, more happy; and, therefore, with 
such an object in view, it is not stoicism or speculative philosg. 
phy, to consider the means by which it may be best promoted, 
or to have an eye to the obstacles that may interpose to pervert 
the anticipated end. If, then, a couple are about to take this 
step, which is to render them happy or miserable for life, we 
deem it the part of true wisdom for each party to examine wel] 
whether there be not some circumstances which, in the end, 
will produce unlooked-for results. A couple may, for a time, 
live on little else than love; they may 


«Break their fast, dine, sup, and sleep, 
Upon the very naked name of love ;” 


but, if there is great inequality in the temper, disposition, or 
education, or if the habits of living of one or both have been 
much more expensive than their means will warrant in the new 
relation they are about to form, they may well ponder the step 
they are about to take.’ 





Divactics, Social, Literary, and Political. By Rovert Watsg, 
2 vols.12mo. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1836, 


These volumes are an ornament to American literature, 
The pure morality of many articles, and the general soundness 
of the author’s opinions, make them peculiarly instructive, 
Several essays on female education, and views of the condition 
and privileges of the sex, merit the attention of all classes of 
readers, Itis hoped the title of the work will not prove repul- 
sive to the refined mass, which loaths mental and moral phi- 
losophy. The elegant style of the text, and the anecdotes 
interspersed, must afford pleasure equal to the profit of the 
matter. 





Lire on Tue Lakes: Being Tales and Sketches collected during « 
Trip to the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior. By the Author 
of ‘Lecenps or A Loc Casi.’ 2 vols. 12mo. New York. George 
Dearborn. 1836. 


Two entertaining and jauntily written volumes. The stories 
and anecdotes throw light upon life and customs in the north 
west, and on this account deserve attention. The expense of 
the book is unnecessarily increased by large type and small 
pages; but, on the other hand, is very enticing in its appear- 
ance. 





| By authority. Inranrry Tactics; or Rules for the Exercise and 
Maneuvres of the United States’ Infaniry. By Major General 
Scorr. Vew York. George Dearborn. 1835. 


Wars and rumors of wars—even in our own quiet town— 
induce us to mention this work, for the benefit of whom it may 
concern. The army is bound by it, and for those who do not 
long ‘to follow to the field,’ it is a dead letter. 


Ovin, translated by Dryden, Pope, Congreve, Addison, and others. 
2 vols. Classical Library, No. XX. New York. Harper & 
Brothers. 1836. 


Various as are the publications of works in uniform editions, 
none at present in progress is more important to the judicious 
and refined reader, than the series of clzssical translations from 
the press of the Harpers. These are essentially useful to the 
student, and should be read by every one who has any desife 
to learn the extent and character of ancient literature, or merit 
the least claim to English scholarship. The Metamorphosesof 
Ovid, and the Theogony of Hesiod, are especially worthy of 
perusal, as the principal sources from which our knowledge is 
derived of the mythology and superstitious fables and customs 
of the Greeks and Romans. Dryden’s spirited version of the 
Latin poet’s great work, and Pope’s, remarkable for its polish, 
of the epistles, possess paramount attraction. 

The paper of these books is of inferior quality, but the type is 
clear. The low price of the Classical Library is another im 
ducement to purchase, important to many. 





Among the new books from the American press, there are 
now on our table ‘Spain Revisited, by the author of a Year im 
Spain, in two volumes; *The Actre Padua, and other Tales,’ 
by Richard Penn Smith, of Philadelphia. Republished—‘Ran- 
dom Recollections of the House of Commons,’ ‘Nimrod’s Hunt- 
ing Tour,’ and several others, which shall be noticed in season. 
‘Sketches of Switzerland,’ by Cooper, and ‘Harry Calverly,’ a 
novel, are also in hand. 
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THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 





EDITED BY JOSEPH REESE FRY. 





SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1836. 





= 

From this date, the Mirror will be conducted by the present 
gitor. 

Arrangements having been made for the early receipt of new 
yorks, standard and periodical, he will possess ample resources 
je novel and appropriate selections. Due attention will be 

to the editorial columns, and critical notices of books will 
mediately follow their appearance. 

To his personal friends, and to former correspondents, the 
ditor will feel indebted for contributions to the Mirror; and! 
msts that, with their assistance, it may be found worthy of} 
atended patronage. 





! 





] 





Ir having been intimated to us that our notice of the cheng 
{editorship, in last Saturday’s Mirror, reflected insome degree 


athe conduct of our friend Mr. Shreve, as editor, we take this standing tothe appreciation of all others. The heavens by night | 





| within the limit of economical expenditure, by the poorest of 
| the community. Many works, embraced in this class, have 
| formerly been within reach of the opulent only. The less for- 


| favored few. 


pointing out the true superiority of enjoyments’ not physical, 
which increase with the pursuit of them, and, judiciously 
sought, conduce to the attainment of every other in life. 

The products of the mind are now presented, by means of 
increased mechanical facilities, in a form peculiarly attractive. 
Philosophy, history, biography, romance, poetry, and all 
branches of science and the arts, are assuming a periodical 
shape. In the conduct of these publications, judgment and 
good taste are conspicuous; and their cheapness brings them 


tunate felt not only the pain of being deprived of all personal 
intercourse with the polished and the learned, even the impress 
of their intellects, intended for the world, were confined to a 
If the rich had the physical luxuries of the earth, 
they also were almost exclusive partakers of the delights 
which the productions of-genius and learning offered. Happily, 
a distribution of the latter, among the indigent in purse.as well 
asin knowledge, is rapidly increasing. 

Among rational amusements, reading alone is dwelt upon 


here, for the reason already mentioned, that it opens the under- | 
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to pay the same he shall be Settin the Stocks so longe, or pub 
liquely whipt with so many stripes as the Governor or any Court 
of Sessions shall think fitt not exceeding forty stripes; or fou 
houres Sitting in the Stocks.’ 


Those were days of good old simplicity; the actual degene- 
racy of newspaper morals was then unknown, in spite of the 
Devil and Doctor Faustus. 





Tue active in the cause of American education view with 
special gratification the organization and transactions of the 
National Lyceum, a meeting of which was held in the city of 
New York. ‘This institute is composed of persons practically 
concerned, and,.as we believe, others interested in education, 
and, under the adopted plan of operations, promises, in our 
humble judgment, to give new vigor and expansion to the all 
important views of its members. The West has already felt 
the beneficial influence of the College of Teachers, still in its 
infancy. The wisdom, or rather the necessity for success, of 
co-operation among the profession, has become apparent, and 
deliberate action must insure it. Abundant pecuniary means 
and numbers of schoolmasters dispersed over the country, each 
one governed by his own ideas of diseipline and scholastic sys- 


gportunity of disavowing all such intention. Our intercourse} or by day, the earth under every changing season, sre viewed | tems, avail little fur the great ends of education. It is from the 


sith Mr. Shreve has always been of the most friendly nature,! with enhanced satisfaction. The pebble, the shell, the flower, | 


adoption of plans, settled in their deliberative assemblies, after 


ad will, we doubt not, continue so. His retirement from the | display new properties; and in higher fields of science, nature | individual opinions have been compared, that the happiest re- 


ditorial duties of the Mirror involved no unpleasant feeling; 
a the contrary, it was mutually satisfactory and convenient. | 
F., R. & CO. 





Reapinc.—The sources of rational amusement to the com- 
non mind have within a few years been vastly increased. 
These enjoyments are of a nature so nearly allied, and gene- 
ally actually concomitant, to physical benefits, that it is diffi- 
alt to disassociate them in idea, or treat of them separately. 
iithough injudicious methods have sometimes been adopted, 
gto limit the laboring hours of the working classes, that ample 
ime might be gained for recreation and repose; yet, as their 
sishes in this regard are now commonly attained, it is gratify- 
ig to retlect upon the means, within reach of the humblest, to 
gntribute to their daily happiness. It must be admitted, that | 
those whose total ignorance offers no basis for a superstructure 
«f intellectual pleasure, cannot be embraced in this assertion. 
: el is the most certain, the most hopeless condition of 

ry. Ignorance may often be bliss; but while the hands 
we unemployed in profitable work, the uncultivated mind will 
more surely seek relief in sensuality, from the burden of its own 
vacuity. Omitting this unfortunate class, teo numerous cven 
jnour country, how easy is it for every other individual, what- 
wer his rank or occupation, to devote his leisure hours to en- 
joyments, pregnant with their own increase, and conducive to 
noral growth, health, and long life? 

Censure or coercion, as modes of introducing among the mass 
itaste for innocent and refined amusements, are worse than! 
mwise; they are utterly useless. The most pernicious prac- | 
ices, too vehemently proscribed, place those engaged in them | 
mthe strong ground of the defensive. To indicate the wrong} 





| unveils her countless wonders. 


These remarks are not intend-| 
ed to apply to education in its more elevated sense; but it is 
only urged, that the mere reader of his language enjoys at the 
present, beyond any other period in the history of letters, ample 
means of making this single acquirement a source of illimita- 
ble gratification. 


Rumors.—The quidnuncs, whose omniverous appetites have | 


been gratified of late with ‘volumes of report’ about the fate of 
wars, internal and foreign, are now likely to suffer from a 
general dearth. Itis true our red brethren of Florida, Alabama, 
and Georgia, have raised the tomahawk, to the present dismay 
and ruin of many families, and their own final subjection to the 
power under which they are rapidly becoming extinct; yet the 


| absorbing topic has continued to be the proceedings in another 


quarter. Whata glorious feast the Texas question has been, in 
the abstract, and the mode of its decision, to editors, whomust 
serve up a repast for common curiosity, no matter what be the 


state of the news market! Whata pleasantly exciting theme, | 


‘For one who hath no friend, no brother there,’ 


the various chances of the contest, momentous to the parties, 
and interesting to all! Alas! for those whose wits are fed upon 
the ephemera of idle rumor—they are now likely to suffer from 
famine, atleast foratime., The last report is true; the proof 
ample; nothing can contradict it—Santa Anna is taken. An 


}end, no doubt, to ‘extras,’ ‘horrid massacres,’ ‘official des- 


patches,’ ‘unprecedented victories,’ ‘confidential letters,’ and 
all the items in the bills of fare which the season has produced. 


To look through a file of the daily papers, from the com- 


. : . | . ae x ° 
with temperance, and lead to the right by persuasion, may be | ™encement of the Texian war to the present time, may open 
fllowed at least by partial success. When it is maintained, | @Y one’s eyes to the manner in which, according to the neces- 


° e =} . 4 ; , al ° . ' 
therefore, that at the present day the natural thirst for pleasure | Sity of things, they are usually filled. Thus is curiosity sated; | 


tan be appeased at pure fountains, sufficiently copious for all | 5ut the diurnal meal is soon digested, and the morrow must 
tho would taste of them, it shall also be an object briefly to, bring a fresh supply.. After all, it is pretty much like a sailor's 
| grub: Monday, pork and beans; Tuesday, beef and bread; 


Bint them out. 
Reading isthe parent spring of these pleasures. 


devate the understanding and improve the heart, but also to| 8° 00. 


Not only to| Wednesday, pork and beans; Thursday, beef and bread—and 


What is received the first day is contradicted the next; 


tiltivate sensation to external objects of interest—whether this| ten comes the old story, and again the contradiction; and thus 
itterest arise from their uses, as of things belonging to science | to the end of the chapter. 


md art, or from their sublimity and beauty, as of simple mat- 
ters of taste—all, who possess only the rudiments of their own 
language, should be incited to habitual reading. It were easy, 
though unnecessary, here to dwell upon the new channels into 
which reflection and study are thus directed. Genius, uncon- 
sious of its powers, may be aroused; ingenuity brought into 
«tion; dormant enthusiasm awakened, and its impulses made 
operative. Canit be truly said, that those who, with love of 
letters, have also the influence to extend it, make judicious 
exertions for thisend. Booksare infinitely multiplied; yet the 
great majority who might be benefitted by them, are not made 
sensible of their own ability. 

In former years, the working man might not only justly com- 
plain that his toil knew no respite, but that the price of litera- 
ture, in the humblest garb, was far above his means. The 
foundation of either assertion does not generally exi#t in the 
United States; Both time and matter for reading, in every 
Variety, now belong to all. It is a fair estimate, that one-twen- 
tieth of the wages of a daylaborer, may purchase books for any 
capacity or taste, which Would employ all his leisure hours. 
Societies for the diffusion of useful knowledge, only partially 
effect their intentions. The employer, the master, the parent, 
in @ word, every one in connexion with the young, or with 
others who rely forsupport upon their manual labor, might, by 
slight exertion, greatly pro intellectual cultivation, by 


e 


@ 


| 
} 
| 
| 





Yet good comes of this. The editor and the printer live by 
it; and the reader, solong searching after facts, is kept employ- 
ed, and drawn from the evil of his ways. Moreover, we love 
truth as we do a wife, the better for a tardy and doubtful 
courtship. Therefore, let the fabricator lay this uncticn to 
his soul— , 

‘If I do lie, and do 
No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 
They’ll pardon it.’ 


The gods might pardon; but the ancient governor of New Am- 
sterdam would not, according to this statute, which we find in 
a digest of the laws, dated Aprill 1664. 


‘Every Person of age of diseretion which shall be reputed of 
fourteen years or upwards, who shall wittingly and willingly 
forge and Publish fals newes whereof no Certain Auther nor 
Authentique Letter out of any part of Europe can be produced, 
whereby the minds of People are frequently disquieted or exas- 
perated in relation to publique Affaires, or particular Persons 
injured in their goed names and Credits by such Common de- 
ceites and abuses Upon due proofe made by Sufficient witnes- 
ses before the Governour or any Court of Sessions the Persad 
so Offending in ordinary Cases shall for the first offenee be 
fined ten shillings, for the second offence twenty shillings and 
for the third offence forty Shillings and if the party be unable 


sults may be anticipated, 


Fosten’s reprint of the London Quarterly Review, for February 

is just received. The contents are of the usual variety and 
several articles possess peculiar historical interest. Lord 
Broughams ‘Natural Theology’? is most severely handled.— 
|The following are the concluding remarks of the reviewer. 





‘If we were to fortn an estimate of the author’s philosophical 
| acquirements, and his talent for abstract discussion from the 


| work before us, we should briefly state that his knowledge 
| appears to us to be more various than correct: his views 
| caleaned rather than clear; his penetration more quick than 
| profound; that his opinions are the result of hasty thought, 
| rather than of deliberate inquiry ; that his reading andr eflection 
| on several subjects which he has attempted to discuss have 
| been extremely superfical and that his mind is too excursive to 
' fit him for becoming a sound metaphysician. His style oc- 
casionally exhibits an easy masculine energy rarely found in 
the authorsof the present time: but it is generally too lax and 
| diffuse to be employed with advaniuge on subjects of this severe 
character—and it is deformed, more frequently than we could 
Pie anticipated, with pedantic affectations on the one hand, 


| . 4 
| with collaquial vulgarisms on the other.’ 


The spirit of one of these opinions is clearly correct. It is 
not in the power of any man to treat the abstruse and specula- 
tive doctrines of metaphysics and natural theology, with clear- 

ness and logical precision, unless he not only reflects calmly 
| and studies profoundly, but also writes with deliberation and 
| subjects his compositions to a process of rigid analytical criti- 
lcism. The numerous occupitions of Brougham preclude the 
| supposition that this can be his practice. 


Tre American Magazine, published in New York and Bos- 
ton, one of the most ably conducted monthlies in this country, 
thus mentions one of its correspondents, a son of Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale. He ‘is a youth in the Junior Class of Harvard University, 
who was at an early age remarkable for his love and knowledge 
of the Oriental languages; and who, besides holding a very 
high rank as a student, is already distingdished for wit and 
brilliancy of fancy. The readers of this Magazine can judge 
of his promise as a poet and a, writer of prose by many pieces 
which we have printed, under the signatures of “Elah” and 
“H. E.H.? The papers entitled “Oriental Readings,” with 
their beautiful translations from the Eastern poets, may justly 
| be regarded as uncommon efforts for a youth of eighteen, 


Asaconstant reader of the articles from the fen of this 
young gentleman, we are most happy to add our testimony to 
this merited compliment upon his learning and rare talents, 


Tue Honorable Edward Livingston died at his seat at Red 
Hook, New York, on the 23d instant, after an illness of a few 
hours. Mr. L. was in the seventy-second year of hisage. We 
shall endeavor to give a sketch of his life in our next. 








Tue Honorable Henry Clay has annovnced his intention of 
resigning his seat in the Senate, before the expiration of his 
present term, if it should be approved by his constituents, Mr. 
Clay has been in public life for thirty years. 





Coneress appears to be idle, and all parties complain of 
the protracted session. The question of Texian independence 
is under tardy consideration. 

















































































ORIGINAL AND SELECT MISCELLANY. 





WINTER. 
See Spring! gentle Spring, robed in beauty, comes forth, 
Stern Winter rolls back to the caves of the north! 
Like a conqueror stayed in his onward career, 
His power is broken, his hosts disappear, 
And he flies o'er the plain with the roar of the fiend, 
With the rage of the storm, and the fleetness of wind! 


Back! back! he retreats, unsubdued in his wrath, 
And death marks his presence, and ruin his path; 
He has shorn the green valley, and ravaged the hill, 
On the plain his fell footstep was heavy and chill; 
He hus blighted the leaf, and has blasted the tree, 
And has frozen the Jake, and has ruffled the sea ; 
One breath from his nostril, one touch of his wand, 
He has wasted the occan, and withered the land; 
There is blight on the earth, on the sea there is wo, 
For the ship is a wreck, and the seaman lies low. 


Back, tyrant! to lands in the drear polar sea, 
Where fiends reign eternal with darkness and thee ; 
Away, to the ice bounded isles of the main, 

With tempest, and famine, and death, in thy train; 
Away, to the desolate snow-covered shore, 

Where sea-monsters sport in the billows’ wild roar. 


Back! back! to the region where flower nor leaf 

Buds forth in the valley nor blooms on the cliff; 

Where te pi..e trunk is wrapt in a pale shroud of snow, 
And the icicle hangs from the desolate bough ; 

Where the vine clusters not, and the tree bears no fruit, 
And the savage is sheltered in ea. th with the brute. 


Back! to mountains of crystal, and snow-covered vales, 
Where night o'er mind and o'er matter prevails; 

Where the herd nor the herdsman are seen on the hill, 
Nor the boy at the plough, nor the maid at the rill; 

Nor sound of the wheel nor the anvil is heard, 

Nor song of the reaper, nor note of the bird. 


Back, tyrant! to deserts where fiends have control ; 
Where foul superstition enshrouds the dark soul, 
Where science dwells not, where religion ne'er trod, 
And man isa stranger to hope and to God. 





SONNETS. 
WRITTEN IN THE SPRING. 

Farr was the face of this illumin’d dawn, 

With vernal brightness, vernal softness fair, 
The sun incessant woo'd the blushing morn, 

And allthe youthful hours laugh’d round the pair! 
But ere the evening what a change was there. 

Harsh thunders roll, and forked lightnings fly, 
Hyema! tempests brood along the air, 

Or fall in torrents from an angry sky. 
Ah, scarce less mutable is man’s brief day, 

Soon are his early prospects clouded o'er, 
And those soft sunsthat spot their April ray 

Across his primrose pathway, shine no more, 
Grief on the present drops her tearful showers, 
And apprehension o'er the future lours, 





My friends are pillowed in their grassy grave, 
And calm and quietly they sleep below ; 
Their race is finished! and their hour of wo 

For ever swallowed inthe Lethean wave, 

But as for me, I stand alone to brave 
The thunder, and the lightning, and the storm ; 

I look uround, but there is none to save — 

No bow of promise lifts its cheering form-- 

From out the th ckening darkness might I glide 
Into the future, and be seen no more, 

Oh! might I banish from the aching core 

Of my worn heart, the cankerand the tide 
Of sorrows, that hath been increasing there 
Day after day, for more I cannot bear. 





TONE AND PITCH OF MUSICIAN’S CONCEITS. 

Tue vanity and irritability of musicians are proverbial, and 
to such an extent are the dispositions of opera singers indul- 
ged, that all the finest works of modern masters for the stage, 
have been composed to suit the voices and taste of the persons 
The 
readcts of musical biographies may remember what bitter com- 
plaints poor Weber (exhausted and dying) made in one of his 
beautiful letters to his wife, when he was engaged in produc- 
ing Oberon, of the dissatisfaction of Mr. Braham, because there 
was no scene which the wonderful tenor thought worthy of his 
powers. 
tified Brahams desires by composing a cavatina for him. 


who might be expected to execute the principal parts. 


for the part of Casper, and was entirely Cissatisfied (if we are 


not oblivious) with the character. He, however, undertook it, 


and with what success need hardly be mentioned: he never 
will be surpassed in his conception of the dark and reckless 
huntsman, or in his spirited execution of the music. It is said 
of the ancient Dr. Christopher Tye, organist of the Chapel 


The master yielded, and with infinite reluctance gra- 


Royal of Queen Elizabeth, that even the Majesty of England 
in her person could not overawe his professional judgement or 
the expression of it. On one occasion when Dr. Tye was 
| grown old, the Queen was dissatisfied with his performance, 
| and despatched her mace-bearer to the organist to inform him 
| that he played out of tune. ‘Pooh!’ quoth the doctor, ‘go tell 
| her that her ears are outof tune.’ 
Christiani, if we are rightly informed, was so overwhelmed 
with self-conceit, that he was guilty of a most impious expres- 
sion to convey an idea of his estimate of his own merits. 


When some one complimented him, he pointed to heaven, ex- | 


, claiming, ‘one Christ!’ and then laying his hand on his breast 
' concluded, ‘one Christiani.” 

Rossini, who it might be supposed has been showered upon 
i with honors from the whole civilized world, sufficient to have 
| sated all his contemporaries, was in the habit, when writing to 


| his mother of superscribing his letters after this fashion, ‘All | 


| *Illustrissima Signora Rossini, Madre del celebre Maestro, a 
‘ Pesaro;;—To the most illustrious Signora Rossini, mother of 
the renowned Maestro, 
| for his filial affection: he never writes to any one but his mother. 

We have heard, when speaking of a delicate shake, executed 
| by one of the first vocalists of the day, a musician who was the 


' boon companion of an old gentleman run mad with an idea of | 


; his own universal powers in both the science and pructice, 


make this observation; which the other modestly asserted to. | 
,*Talk of shakes, sir! talk of trills, sir! Oh! you have not | 


| heard my friend T——— shake. He never trilled but once, 
sir! It was in New-York; that was a trill. Yet never but 
} once!’—by which we were to infer that the airs of heaven had 
| not up to that time ever wafted but one perfect and genuine 
| shake—and never would again. 


‘ Their hearts but once heaved and forever grew still !’ 

Madame Catalani was not only aware of her unequalled abili- 
ties, but expressed her convictions with unfeigned sincerity. 
On her first visit to Hamburg, the chief master of the city 
severely criticized her performances. When she was informed 
of Mynheer’s sentiments, she became exasperated, and after a 
liberal volley of hard names concluded that he was ‘an impious 
| man; for when God has given to a mortal so extraordinary a 
talent as 1 possess, people ought to applaud and honor it asa 
| miracle; and it is profane to depreciate the gifts of heaven.’ 
| 
' 
' 
} 





While, however, music imparts so much refined pleasure, 
and artists perceive it, their vanity cannot be a matter of won- 
der. So long as the world is gratified, the self-satisfaction of 
some, who thus afford innocent and never failing delight, can- 
not diminish their own powers or affect others injuriously. 

| Let their own opinions continue to sound harmoniously with 
those of mankind. 
| 


Mr. Power met at Niagara an Emeralder, who operates as 
| cicerone. ‘The following is the comedian’s account of the in- 
| terview with this rare specimen of the tribe: 

‘Och, blur an’ ’oons! Mr. Power, sure it’s not yer honor that’s 
| come all this way from home” 

An explanation took place; when I found that our guide, 
| whom I had seen some two years before as a helper in the sta- 


ble of my hospitable ‘friend Smith Barry, at Foaty, was this | 


summer promoted to the office of ‘Conductor,’ as he styled him- 
self, under the waterfall. 

And a most whimsical conductor he proved. His cautions, 
| and ‘divil a fears!’ and ‘not a hap’orth o’ danger!’ must have 
| been mighty assuring to the timid or nervous, if any such ever 
make this experiment, which, although perfectiy safe, is nota 
little startling. 

His directions—when we arrived at the point where the mist, 
pent in beneath the overhanging rock, makes it impossible to 
distinguish any thing, and where the rush of air is so violent 
as to render respiration tora few seconds almost impracticable— 
were inimitable. 

‘Now, your honor!’ he shouted in my ear—for we moved in 
Indian tile—*whisper the next gintleman to follow you smart; 
and, for the love 0° God! shoulder the rock‘close, stoop yer 
heads, and shut fast yer eyes, oryer wont be able to see an inch?” 

I repeated my orders verbatim, though the cutting wind made 
it difficult to open one’s mouth. 

‘Now thin, yer honor,’ he cried, cowering down as he spoke, ‘do 
as yesee me do; hould your breath, and scurry after like divils!’ 

With the last word away he bolted, and was out of view .in 
an instant. I repeated his instructions, however, to the next 
' file, and, as directed scurried after. 

This rather difficult point passed, I came upon my country- 
} man waiting for us within the edge of the curve described by 
| this falling ocean; he grasped my wrist firmly as I emerged 
from the dense drift, and shouted in my ear, 

‘Luk up, sir, at the green sea that’s rowlin’ over us! Mur- 
der! butivit only was to take a shlope in on uz? 

Here we could see and breathe with pertect ease; and even 
the ludicrous gestures and odd remarks of my poetical country- 
man could not wholly rob the scene of its stnking grandeur. 

I next passed beyond my guide, as he stood on tiptoe against 


: : the rock, upon a ledge of which we trod, and under his direc- | 
When Der Freichutz was in preparation, Mr. Horn was cast! tion attained that limit beyond which the foot of man never | 


| pressed. I sat forone moment on the Termination Rock, and 
| then followed my guide back to my companions, when together 
| we once more ‘scurried’ into day. 
| ‘Ism’t it illegant, sir?’ began the ‘Conductor, as soon as we 
| were wellclear of the mist. 2 

‘Isn’t it a noble sight, entirely? Caps the world for gran- 
| deur, any way, that’s sartain!? 


We can almost forgive him this, | 





I need hardly say that in this o 
but Mr. Conductor was not 
give usa taste of his larnin’. 

‘I wish ye’d take notice, sir,’ said he, pointing across the rj 
with an air of authority and a look of infinite wisdom. « = 
take a luk at the falls, an’ you'll see that Shakspeare jigs ou 
altogether about the discription.’ . 

‘How’s that, Pat? inquired I, although nota little taken 
aback by the authority so gravely quoted by my critical friend, 
| ‘Why, sir, Shakspeare first of all says that x sien two falls. 
| now, ye may see wid your own eyes that it’s one river gure and, 
| one fall, only for the shtrip o’ rock that makes two af id. A 
| ‘This J admitted was evident, whilst Pat gravely wenton, 
| ‘Thin agin, only luk here, sir; Shakgpeare says, “The cloud. 
| cap tower;”? why, if he’d ever taken the trouble to luk at i 
'he*d seen better than that; and if he wasn’t a fool—which Pp 
_sure he wasn’t, bein’ a grand poct—he’d know that the clouds 
never can rise to cap the tower, by reason that it Stands up 
| above the fall, and that the current forever sets down. 
| Again lagreed with him, excusing Shakspeare’s discrepan. 
| cies, on the score of his never having had a proper guide to ex. 
plain these matters, 

‘1 don’t know who at all showed him the place,’ gravely 
responded Pat; ‘but it’s my belief he never was in id at al at 
all, though the gintleman that tould me a heap more about it. 
swears for sartin that he was.’ : 
| This last remark, and the important air with which the doubt 

was conveyed, proved too much for my risible faculties, already 

suffering some constraint, and I fairly roared out in concer 
with my companion, who had been for some time convulgeg 
| with laughter. 


pinion we all joined 
yet done with us—he had Now 





! 





LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
| A little attention to the history of other countries in other 
ages will teach us the vast importance of that right. Itis Noto- 
| rious, that, even to this day, in some foreign countries, it iga 
crime to speak on any subject, religious, philusophical, or poli- 
tical, what is contrary to the received opinions of the govern 
ment, or the institutions of the country, however laudable may 
be the design, and however virtuous may be the motive. Even 
| to animadvert upon the conduct of public men, of rulers, or 
representatives, in termsof the strictest truth and courtesy, has 
| been, and is deemed, a scandal upon the supposed sanctity of 
| their stations and characters, subjecting the party to grievous 
|punishment. In some countries no works can be printed at all, 
'whether of science, or literatare, or philosophy, without the 
| previous approbation of the government; and the press has been 
| shackled, and compelled to speak only in the timid languag 
| which the cringing courtier, or the capricious inquisitor, should 
i license for publication. The Bible itself, the common inherit- 
ance not only of Christendom but of the world, has been put 
| exclusively under the control of government; and not allowed 
| to be seen, or heard, except in a language unknown to the com 
mon inhabitants of the country. ‘To publish a translation in 
{the vernacular tongue, has been in former times @ flagrant 
| offence. The history of the jurisprudence of England, (the 
| most free and enlightened of all monarchies,) on this subject, 
| will abundantly justify this statement. The art of printing, 
, soon after its introduction, (we are told) was looked upon, as 
| well in England, as in other countries, as mere!y a matter of 
| state, and subject to the coercion of the crown. It was there 
_ fore regulated in England by the King’s proclamations, prohi- 
| bitions, charters of privilege and licenses, and finally by the 
| decrees of the Court of Star Chamber; which limited the num- 
ber of printers, and of presses, which each should employ, and 
, prohibited new publicationsy unless previously approved by 
‘proper licenses. On thedemolition of this odious jurisdiction, 
in 1651, the long parliament of Charles the First, after their 
; rupture with that prince, assumed the same powers, which the 
, Star Chamber exercised, with respect to licensing books; and 
‘during the commonwealth, (such as human frailty and the love 
of power even in republics!) they issued their ordinances for 
that purpose, founded principally upon a Star Chamber decree 
in 1637. Atterthe restoration of Charles the Second, a statute 
| on the same subject was passed, copied, with some few altera- 
tions, from the parliamentary ordinances, ‘The act expired in 
1679, and was revived and continued for a few years after the 
_ revolution of 1688. Many attempts were made by the goverm 
, ment to keep itin force; but it was so strongly resisted by pat 
liament, that it expired in 1694, and has eversince been revived. 
, To this very hour the liberty of the press in England stands 
| upon this negative foundation. The power to restrain it is dor 
mant, notdead. It has never constituted an article of any of 
jher numerous bills of rights; and that of the revolution of 
1688, after securing other civil and political privileges, left this 
without notice, as unworthy of care, or fit for restraint. This 
short review exhibits, in a striking light, the gradual progress 
of opinion in favor of the liberty of publishing and printing 
opinions in England, and the frail and uncertain tenure by 
which it has been held. 
| Down to this very day it is a contempg of parliament, anda 
high breach of privilege, to publish the speech of any member 
of either house, without its consent. It is true, that it is now 
silently established by the course of popular opinion to be inno- 
cent in practice, though not inlaw. But it is notorious, that 
within the last fifty years the publication was connived at, 
;1ather than allowed; and that for a considerable time the re- 
: ports were given in a stealthy manner, covered up under the 
garb of speeches in a fictitious assembly.—Story. 
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